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N this page last month we gave some of our ideas 
about stories, and this month we wanted to tell 


about some of the men who are writi 
Boys’ Lire. Unfortunately, the very 
first thing we must say is we have been 
unable to include in this number the first 
chapters of a new serial, “The Trail 
to El Dorado,” by Joseph Mills Hanson, 
on account of lack of space, caused by 
the unusual length of other contribu- 
tions. And so also we must devote part 
of this page to announcing special fea- 
tures of the July number, which we 
think many of our readers should know 
about in advance. 

To go back to our original intention, 
we shall of course, discuss at least one 
of our fiction writers. And having of 
necessity mentioned Mr. Hanson’s name, 
we naturally select him. From his pic- 
ture, you will guess he is the kind of 
man who would make a good scout mas- 
ter. And you would be sure of it if 
you could have a ride in his motor boat 
with him, on the quiet James out in 
South Dakota, or the boiling Missouri, 
or could climb Cedar Bluff with him. 
He lives on a big farm near Yankton, 
and divides his time between farming 
and writing. His father, Major Han- 
son, is a Dakota pioneer, was for 
many years an Indian agent, and was 
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Joseph Mills Hanson 
Author of “‘ The Trail to El 
Dorado,” the new serial, start- 
ing next month. 


first territorial legislature of Dakota. 


From him “Joe” received much valuable assistance 
when, after finishing college, he wrote his first book, 


“The Conquest of the Missouri,” which 
has been commented on for its histor- 
ical accuracy by many pioneers and 
others interested in early Western his- 
tory. You may expect a serial story 
that is the real thing from him. And 
we assure you it is more than that, for 
Mr. Hanson not only is accurate, but 
he can write! 

Now, as to the special articles in the 
July number. Mr. George H. Corsan, 
the swimming instructor of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Y. M. C. A,, 
who has had such wonderful success in 
teaching swimming, contributes a valu- 
able article on-the crawl stroke. Mr. 
A. G. Clark, scout master of Troop 1 
of Port Chester, N. Y., tells how his 
troop build their big signaling towers 
and how they made their celebrated 
trek cart. Dr. Charles A. Eastman 
(Oheyesa), the Sioux Indian, tells how 
to make wigwams and improvised shel- 
ters. Edward A. Creswick gives instruc- 
tions for code signaling by bugle, and 
Charles Askins tells about an air rifle 
that shoots as accurately at fifty yards 
as a regular army rifle. And there are 
special lists and instructions on every 
subject pertaining to the annual camp. 
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THE HOUSE IN AUGUSTA, GA., WHERE MR. WILSON LIVED WHEN A BOY. 





FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH 


Woodrow Wilson’s Boyhood 


By RAYMOND W. PULLMAN 


PHoToGRAPHS BY BrowN BroTHERS 


OODROW WILSON, President of the United States, is 

WV honorary president of the Boy Scouts of America. The 

announcement of his acceptance of this office, which was 

also filled by President Taft while he was Chief Executive of 

the United States, has come to readers of Boys’ Lire recently 
through the daily newspaper dispatches. 

As the honorary president of a great organization, founded 
on the principle that better boys will make better citizens, Wood- 
row Wilson, the man, becomes a figure to inspire every boy of 
the country. Every scout will want to know more about this 
American who is a true representative of the kind of democracy 
which has made this nation great, the democracy spelled with a 
small “d,” which means an equal opportunity to all, opportunity 
for service and opportunity for influence. 

For three months you have been reading of the work of 
Woodrow Wilson in the high office in which he was inaugurated 
on March 4 last. During seven preceding months you read of 
him as a clean, active campaigner, and perhaps you know some- 
thing of kis work as Governor of the State of New Jersey and 
previous to that as president of Princeton University. 

Of the youth of Woodrow Wilson little has been written, but 
it is in the early days of this man—the days when his boyhood 
mates called him Tom Wilson—that all of the three hundred 
thousand members of the Boy Scouts of America are interested. 
As is commonly known now the full name of the President is 
Thomas Woodrow Wilson, and not until he was reaching young 





manhood was he generally called Woodrow. As a boy he was 
known as Tom Wilson. 

President Wilson’s ancestors were of sturdy Scotch-Irish 
stock. These people were strong, physically and mentally, and 
his father, the Rev. Joseph Ruggles Wilson, was one of the most 
able ministers of the Presbyterian Church. 

On December 28, 1856, Thomas Woodrow Wilson was born 
in the beautiful little town of Staunton, Va., where his father 
had been called as a pastor the previous year. The baby son of 
Rev. Joseph Wilson and his wife, Jessie Woodrow Wilson, born 
at the end of Christmas week in 1856, was the third child of the 
family. 

Although Virginia lays just claims to President Wilson as one 
of her native sons, he lived in Staunton for little less than two 
years, for during the early months of 1858, Dr. Wilson was called 
to Augusta, Ga., as pastor of the Presbyterian Church. Here, in 
Augusta, the most interesting years of the boy, who is now the 
first man of the nation, were spent. Here he grew from a babe to 
sturdy boyhood. 

The traits of character of this boy Tom Wilson are naturally 
of interest to every member of the Boy Scouts of America, the 
organization whose chief work is for character building and the 
development of a better American citizenship. The boy scout of 
1913 wants to know whether young Wilson in the “ sixties” was 
a “mollycoddle,” or whether he was a real boy, whether he was 
an unsociable, don’t-care sort of a chap, or whether he was a 
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sturdy boy who could live up to each article of the Boy Scout 
law. 

In writing this account of President Wilson’s boyhood I have 
either talked or communicated with a number of his friends of 
his earlier days in Augusta, including Joseph R. Lamar, now Jus- 
tice in the Supreme Court of the United States; Pleasant A. 
Stovall, publisher and editor of the Evening Press, of Savannah, 
Ga., and Edward B. Hook, now connected with the city govern- 
ment of Augusta. 

What these men remember of the Presi- 
dent’s boyhood would indicate that if the Boy 
Scouts were existing in the sixties when Tom 
Wilson was twelve or thirteen years old, he 
was the kind of a boy who would have been 
one of the first to have made his application 
for membership, and perhaps would have been 
the first to pass the examinations for second 
class and first class scout, and that sooner or 
later he would have become leader of his 
patrol. 

During the days when Mr. Wilson was a 
boy, however, the Boy Scout organization was 
not known and the activities of boyhood came 
to him through association with the boys of 
his neighborhood and through excursions with 
his father, of whom he was always a chum. 
Young Wilson was a small boy when the Civil 
War broke out, and he remembers very little 
of the conflict. Augusta did not see much of 
the war. One impression which is remem- 
bered relates to the excitement caused when 
Sherman was threatening Augusta on his his- 
toric march through Georgia. 

Tom Wilson began his schooling much 
later than the average boy begins. Not until he was nine years 
old was he taught his alphabet, and this learning was imparted 
to him through his father. Before becoming a minister, the 
Rev. Joseph R. Wilson had been a teacher and professor of 
rhetoric, and he had many ideas of his own 
on how a boy should be taught. 

It was then a more general custom than it 
is to-day to have a good deal of reading aloud 
in the family, and Tom Wilson early became 
familiar with the use of excellent English. 
After learning his A B C’s, he was sent to 
the best schools that then existed in his city. 
Augusta then was a small city of only fifteen 
thousand people, and in those days the public 
school system had hardly started. Tom Wil- 
son became a pupil in the private school of 
Prof. Joseph T. Derry. 

Thomas Woodrow Wilson was a clean, 
wholesome, active boy. This is the recollec- 
tion of him which is held to-day, nearly forty- 
five years later, by Justice Lamar, Mr. Stovall, 
and others. None of these «men. remembers 
a great deal of him, except that’ asa boy he 
was “always one of them,” willing t6 “take 
part in play or study, as it came his pléasure 
or duty. 

Most of the stories of these boyhood days 
are almost forgotten by many of his play- 
mates. An instance of this was told in the 
meeting of Justice Lamar and President Wil- 
son a few weeks after the inauguration in 
March. The two men had not seen one an- 
other since their boyhood days in Augusta, when both attended 
the Derry School. One had entered the practise of law and has 
risen to a position envied by all lawyers, that of sitting on the 
Supreme Bench of the United States, while the other had be- 
come a president of a great university and then Governor of a 
State, finally attaining the Presidency. When President Wilson 
greeted Justice Lamar at this meeting he recalled an amusing 
trait of the two Lamar boys, Joe, the present Justice, and his 
brother Phil. In the early days the Lamar boys were rather 
given to squabbling, as brothers sometimes are. Phil was a quick, 
active little fellow, but Joe was the larger boy. Phil became mad 
very quickly, and the contortions of his face when excited were 
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so funny that Joe would become helpiess with laughter and 
would have to allow his smaller brother to get the best of him. 
Both boys would usually end their squabble by laughing, and the 
scuffes furnished much amusement for other boys. These little 
affairs had been forgotten by Justice Lamar entirely until re- 
called in his conversation with the President. 

More is remembered to-day of President Wilson’s boyhood 
by Pleasant A. Stovall, the Savannah editor, perhaps, than by 
anyone else. Mr. Stovall recalls with interest the fondness of 
Tom Wilson for the game of baseball, which 
at that time was just in its beginning as a na- 
tional pastime, having replaced the old game 
of “town ball.” Young Wilson, the two 
Lamar boys, who were next-door neighbors, 
and also sons of a preacher, Wm. A. Keener, 
formerly professor of law at Harvard Uni- 
versity and later dean of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School, William Doughty, and 
others joined in the games of baseball in 
which the boys played. The game at that time 
was very different from the game to-day. 
None of the fine points of play had been de- 
veloped. Uniforms, spiked shoes, gloves, 
masks and chest protectors were unknown to 
the boys, and was just a wholesome sandlot 
game which gave the youngsters plenty of 
good, healthful exercise. The boys in Tom 
Wilson’s neighborhood were organized as the 
Lightfoot Club, under which name they met 
a number of other nines of the city. 

Another exercise of which young Tom be- 
came fond was horseback riding. His father 
kept a big black buggy horse which Tom 
. learned to ride, and he and young Stovall 
spent many happy hours riding through Augusta and in the 
country nearby. Tom Wilson became a natural leader of boys, 
and the parsonage home of Dr. Wilson became one of the re- 
sorts of the boys of the neighborhood. 

During this time and his attendance at 
Professor Derry’s School young Wilson was 
receiving excellent instruction all the while 
from his father. Habits of reading and right 
thinking came to him naturally through asso- 
ciation with his parent. On Sunday after- 
noons particularly the father reserved time for 
Tom’s education, opening before him a field 
of information on many subjects and a broad 
knowledge of current affairs. Under the tu- 
toring of his father, who was a master of 
English, young Wilson became skilful in ex- 
pressing his thoughts in excellent language. 

The same kind of ability which he has 
shown in recent years as Governor, and to- 
day as President of the United States, in 
clear thinking and in expressing his thoughts 
so that they could not possibly be misunder- 
stood, was developed in him by his father's 
teaching. During the week the boy and his 
father would take walks through the city or 
suburbs of the town, visiting the shops, learn- 
ing of the working of machinery, and visiting 
localities where the country afforded a chance 
to study nature. In fact, Tom Wilson’s 
father would have made.a fine scout master, 
and was, of course, an excellent father. Men 
who knew Wilson as a boy are not surprised 
that he has grown to manhood as an excellent type of a first- 
rate American and leader of a great party. These men who 
knew him as a boy were not surprised to hear the President 
called by Louis D. Brandeis, one of the country’s foremost law- 
yers, “The man who thinks more clearly and expresses his 
thoughts better than any man in public life to-day.” 

After he had lived in Georgia for a little more than twelve 
years, and when he had reached the age of fourteen, Tom moved 
with his family to Columbia, the capital city of South Carolina, 
where his father served four years as professor in the Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary. The boy continued to develop both 
in mind and in body. He became very fond of reading tales of 
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the sea by Cooper and other authors, and though he had never 
lived anywhere to have the opportunity of seeing real ships, he 
familiarized himself with them by reading and studying, and knew 
every part of a ship’s construction and rigging. During his 
“teens” young Wilson became a pupil of the Barnwell School 
at Columbia, but his father continued his interest in his educa- 
tion, which had been begun when the boy was young. 

It was while the family lived at Columbia that young Wilson 
began to be called “ Woodrow” by his relatives and friends, and 
the name of “ Tom” was finally dropped. Young Wilson finished 
his preparation for college when he was seventeen years old, and 
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in the fall of 1873 he entered Davidson College, near the city of 
Charlotte, N. C. While at Davidson he became more of a thinker 
and student and somewhat less fond of sport than he had been 
in his boyhood days. The following year, after he had entered 
Davidson, he became ill and returned to his family, who then 
were at Wilmington, N. C., where his father had been called as 
pastor. 

After he remained out of college during the year of 1874-1875 
to recover his health, his family and he decided that he should not 
re-enter Davidson, but that he should prepare for Princeton, the 
institution of which he was destined in later years to become 
president. He entered Princeton at the age of nineteen and was 
graduated in 1879. He then decided to enter the law department 
of the University of Virginia, at Charlottesville, where he at- 
tended during the years of 1880-1882. In 1882, as a young man, 
he went to Atlanta, Ga., and established a law office. Clients 
were few and the law office was discontinued after several years. 

While at Atlanta, Woodrow Wilson visited his cousin, Jessie 
Woodrow Bones, at Rome, Ga., in 1883, and it was on this visit 
that he met Miss Ellen Louise Axson, the girl who two years 
later became Mrs. Wilson, and who at present bears the proud 
title of “the first lady of the land.” During the two years after 
discontinuing the law practise young Wilson took a course at 
Johns Hopkins University, at Baltimore. The following seven- 
teen years of his life, after taking his final degree, were with- 
out special interest. During this time he was a young professor 
in Bryn Mawr College and later a professor in Wesleyan. In 
1890 he was called to the chair of jurisprudence and politics at 
Princeton University. Twelve years later he was promoted to 
the office of president, following the resignation of Dr. Francis 
Landley Patton. He continued as Princeton’s head until he was 
made Governor of New Jersey in IgIo. 

His work since that time is well known to every boy who 
reads and who is interested in the men who are helping to make 
the country’s | istory. : 





THE CHURCH IN AUGUSTA, GA., WHERE REV. JOSEPH WILSON PREACHED DURING THE PRESIDENT’S BOYHOOD 





Y Soe foregoing is the first of a number of articles about the boyhood of great men which are to appear in Boys’ Lire. As 
President of the United States and Honorary President of the Boy Scouts of America, Mr. Wilson naturally came first. 
Others have been proposed, but none will be selected until Boys’ Lire hears from its readers as to whom they are most inter- 


ested in. 


To simplify handling the correspondence, boy scouts are requested to vote on the subject by patrols or troops, and send 


in their selections through one of their members. 
to the Editor cf Boys’ Lirr, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Every reader is urged to cast a vote. All communications should be addressed 


























STRANAHAN SMASHED THE BALL HUMMING ON A LINE FOR A DOUBLE” 


The Lucky Seventh 


BY LESLIE W. QUIRK 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK TENNEY. JOHNSON 


ERE is another “Tweedy & Keith” story, with “ Twee” just as delightfully human as ever. Every real boy knows what it is to 
feel as “‘Twee” does through all the tense ups and downs of this story, but few ever have such rare opportunities and 
experiences. You will like “ Twee” much better after reading it, like Tod Keith better—yes, and you'll like everybody better. It 


is a story with a punch in it—and the right kind of a punch. 


66 UT Lorrey is such a—a kid,” protested Tweedy. “He 
doesn’t take his pitching seriously enough. He laughs 
when he is driven out of the box, and he’s never earnest 

and stubborn and determined in a pinch, like you are. Is he 

now, Tod?” 

“T think,’ said Tod Keith slowly, “that when the real test 
comes Lorrey will meet it squarely.” 

“ Well, I don’t,” argued Tweedy. “ What’s more, I told Cap- 
tain Pierce so, too. Then he—Tod, didn’t I handle your pitching 
in that Milton game as well as Doone could have done?” 

“You certainly did, Twee.” 

“Well, what thanks do I get for it? I told Pierce that I 
didn’t care much about catching Lorrey, but that I thought I 
could do it just as well as Doone. He smiled in that superior 
way of his, and took particular pains to inform me that Doone 
was still the regular backstop of the Laurel College baseball 
team. I must remember that I was only a substitute.” 

“Well?” 

“T—I am as good a catcher as Doone. Maybe I was a iittle 
hasty in what I said, but he might at least have given me a 
chance to explain or to apologize. He didn’t. Before I could 
even open my mouth, he had turned on his heel and was gone. 
Well, that ends it.” 

“Ends what?” 

“Why, my baseball playing, of course. I’m through. I 
wouldn’t catch again if he went down on his knees to me.” 

“But, Twee, you can’t quit now. It isn’t right; you owe it 
to the fellows to keep on. We've a chance for the pennant, you 


Next month, “ The Pinch Hitter.” 


know. Suppose Doone is hurt. Why, in that big game with 
Wooster on Saturday, the team may need you, and need you 
badly.” 

“T hope it does,” declared Tweedy bitterly. “I hope it does. 
But I tell you I won’t play again. Pierce rubs it in, and when 
I come to you for sympathy you begin to preach. Bah!” And 
before Tod could restrain his headstrong friend, Tweedy had 
flounced angrily from the room. 

Nor did that offended backstop report for practise on Thurs- 
day or Friday. On Saturday, when the team boarded the train 
for the trip to Geneva, the home of the Wooster College nine, 
the erstwhile catcher was still missing. But as Lorrey was 
scheduled to pitch, and as Doone was in perfect condition, the 
loss was not as serious as it might have proved. It hurt Keith, 
however, to realize that Tweedy had allowed petty spite to offset 
his loyalty to Laurel. 

Doone dropped into the seat with Tod. His choice was not 
accidental in any way, but was based upon the small size of the 
pitcher, which permitted the backstop to arrange his own gener- 
ous bulk more comfortably for the inevitable nap with which 
he bridged each trip. To-day, however, he stayed awake long 
enough to comment upon the private car which had been hitched 
to their train. 

“Tt’s R. G. Randolph’s,” he explained. “R. G. is division 
superintendent of this stretch of railroad, which isn’t anything 
’special against him, and is a dyed-in-the-wool baseball fan, 
which isn’t anything ‘special against him, either. Sometimes, 
when he is free, he takes in one of our games.” 
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The starting of the train at this moment was the signal for 
Doone to begin his nap. He slid low in the seat, spreading out 
over perhaps three-quarters of it, and braced his knees against 
the back of the one ahead. Before they had cleared the out- 
skirts of the little college city he was snoring peacefully. 

An hour later his nap ended suddenly. The train, which had 
been running smoothly over a stretch of prairie, gave an abrupt 
jerk, trembled uncertainly, and then began to bump horribly 
up and down. Airbrakes screamed shrilly. Window-panes 
crashed. The car in which the Laurel team was riding creaked 
and groaned as its woodwork gave to the strains. Everywhere 
was din and confusion. 

As the train ground to a standstill the players piled out. The 
rear truck of their car still rested-upon the steel rails, but the 
forward wheels had sunk into the gravel at one side. The en- 
gine and the baggage car, directly behind it, were both off the 
track, and had been jogging along for yards on the ties. Al- 
though the wreck was not serious from the standpoint of danger 
to lives, it blocked further traffic most effectively. 

“Humph!” calculated Captain Pierce, studying the derailed 
engine and cars. “We must be thirty or forty miles from 
Geneva yet, with the game to be called in about three hours— 
and it will take more time than that to set this train moving 
again. I’m afraid the game will never be played.” 

“Yes, it will,” said a crisp, decisive voice behind him. Pierce 
turned to behold a man in a gray business suit scribbling busily 
upon a pad of paper. 

“Tt’s Randolph,” whispered Doone to Keith. 
about this railroad comes to pass, too. But I don’t see—— 

“Fenton!” called the division superintendent sharply. 

An alert young man who might have been private secretary 
to the official stepped forward. 

“Yea; 8.” 

“Get your emergency telegraph instrument, shin up one of 
those poles, and send this message to Laurel for a wrecking 
crew.” 

“Yes, sir,” repeated the alert young man, darting back toward 
the private car and reappearing in an incredibly short time. As 
he adjusted the leg bands of his spikes at the foot of the pole. 
Randolph spoke again. 

“Wait a moment. Get Klinewell, at Balton Junction, first. 
Tell him to join me here with the largest touring automobile 
he can get. He'll come. Understand?” > 

“Yes, sir,’ monotoned the young man, whose skill seemed to 
lie in doing rather than in talking. 

The Laurel baseball team watched with open-mouthed won- 
der as the man climbed to the cross-bar of the pole, slipped on 
a pair of rubber gloves, snipped a wire or two with his pinchers, 
attached a peculiar little telegraph instrument to the ends of 
the copper strands, and began ticking a station call upon it over 
and over. Presently he paused, lowering his ear. He had 
aroused an attentive operator somewhere, In another second 
his message was flashing over the buzzing wires. 

“O. K,, sir,” he called presently to Randolph. “ Klinewell 
says he will start as soon as he can find the right car. Shall I 
send for the wrecking crew now?” 

Randolph nodded without speaking, and for several minutes 
the little instrument on the cross-bar of the telegraph pole 
clicked furiously under the deft fingers of the sender. The divi- 
sion superintendent looked gloomily across the fields. 

“How did the accident happen?” ventured Captain Pierce, 
not without trepidation. 

“Open switch,” said Randolph tersely. “Most unfortunate.” 

“The damage isn’t very great, though,” rejoined the captain 
of the delayed team, looking at the engine, now panting feebly 
under decreased steam, as if it were reluctant to allow the ramp- 
age to end thus tamely. 

“Oh, this!” waved Randolph; “this isn’t serious, no. I 
wasn’t thinking of the wreck. I had planned to watch you fel- 
lows beat Wooster this afternoon, and now I shall be tied up 
till nearly dark with this mess. But I will get you to Geneva in 
time, just the same.” 

It was nearly an hour before the touring car came within 
sight; and when it halted by the side of the wreck it looked 
totally inadequate for the carrying of nine players, two substi- 
tutes, the coach and the chauffeur, who was presumably the 
summoned Klinewell. 

Randolph studied it with a critical eye. 

“Four on the back seat,” he estimated, “two on the adjusta- 
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ble chairs, two more between them somewhere, and three on the 
front seat—say four at a pinch: that’s twelve. Can any of you 
young men drive a car?” 

Tod Keith stepped forward. “I can, sir,” he said. “I happen 
to be pretty familiar with this make.” 

“Good!” snapped Randolph. “ Pile in, then. Klinewell, you 
stay here with me. Leave the car at the garage in Geneva, and 
we will pick it up again to-night. And”—he shut his lips in 
a hard, straight line—“ and I want you chaps to win that game 
this afternoon.” 

“Of course shouted Captain Pierce happily, and “ Of 
course!” echoed the others, so confidently that the division su- 
perintendent’s grim face radiated a genial smile. 

Randolph himself cranked the engine. Tod Keith threw in 
the clutch, and the automobile moved forward with a slight jerk, 
= speed quickly, and rolled off upon the smooth prairie 
road. 

For twenty miles or more they whirled along without inci- 
dent, singing at times, and laughing and shouting at others. Tod 
was thoroughly at home behind the steering wheel, and handled 
the car with the ease and confidence of the expert driver—which 
he was. Despite the first forebodings at the time of the train 
accident, the trip had become a capital lark. 

They flashed past a signboard. 

“Balton Junction borough limits,” warned Pierce. 
down to twelve miles an hour.” 

Stranahan, the shortstop, poked the somnolent Doone in the 
ribs. “ Wake up, old scout; your snoring sounds like the exhaust 
of the engine, and may mislead the police into overestimating 
our speed.” 

Doone grinned good-naturedly. “I can handle speed,” he 
grunted, whereat the others groaned loudly. 

A lone pedestrian eyed them sharply from the roadside. They 
swept past him with a swirl of dust. Perhaps a half mile far- 
ther along, a second man whipped a handkerchief about his head 
as they reached him, and then turned suddenly and ran from 
the roadside to the bordering woods. 

“You're scaring little children, Toddie,” scoffed Doone, 
watching the fleeing man, who was over six fet tall and corre- 
spondingly broad and heavy. 

But Tod Keith was too busy applying the brakes to the ma- 
chine to answer. Ahead of them, in the middle of the road, 
stood a third man, his arms outstretched in a signal to halt the 
automobile. It ground protestingly to a full stop just before 
him. 

The man stepped forward, flicking back the lapel of his coat 
to exhibit a bright metal star. 

“T’m town constable,” he announced calmly, “and you are 
under arrest for speeding.” 

The twelve occupants of the car answered the charge with 
a babel of denial. Unimpressed, the officer waited for the tumult 
to subside. 

“No mistake, ’tall!” he declared emphatically. ‘You were 
timed over a half-mile stretch of road, and you were exceeding 
twelve miles an hour. That’s all.” 

“Who’s under arrest?” demanded Tod Keith suddenly, 
searching his active mind for a means of preventing this whole- 
sale catastrophe. “ All of us?” 

“Well,” said the constable, looking over the dozen with judi- 
cial foresight as he recalled the cramped quarters of the local 
courthouse and bastile, “well, young fellow, you are, anyhow, 
as driver.” He hopped nimbly to the running-board. “Go ahead, 
slow, to that white building on the left, and we'll talk about the 
others later.” 

The white building, which served the hamlet as a court of 
justice, was deserted except for a single clerk, who was dozing 
peacefully, with his feet resting upon the judge’s bench. The 
constable aroused him with some difficulty. 

“The judge,” announced this hireling, “is out at the Perkins’ 
farm. He may be back about four or five.” 

“We are to play a baseball game in Geneva this afternoon,” 
explained Captain Pierce suavely, fighting down his rage against 
this slack manner of dispensing justice. “You might let us go 
now—we really must be there, you understand—and then we will 
come back afterward and settle this—this misunderstanding.” 

The constable winked a worldly eye. “Perhaps you would,” 
he said. 

“But I tell you,” began Pierce, losing his temper, “that 
w ” 
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“Wait a moment,” interrupted Tod. “Look here, officer, 
hold me, if you must, as driver; but there is certainly no charge 
against these other fellows. Let them find somebody else to run 
the car and go on to the game.” 

“All right,” decided the constable, “they can go free, I 
reckon. But you”—and he paused to give emphasis to his little 
joke—“ but you and the machine stay behind.” 

Tod Keith gulped hard. He had worked to achieve this end; 
but to be left behind was going to hurt more than he cared to 
admit. He wanted to watch this crucial game; he wanted to be 
ready to pitch if Lorrey faltered—if Lorrey did not meet the 
test squarely. But this was no time to think of his own ambi- 
tions. The game must be played. He squared his shoulders. 

“Rent two carriages, fellows,” he advised, “and go on to 
Geneva. Randolph, for one, is counting upon you to play. I'll 
stay behind with the machine and endeavor to prove this speed- 
ing charge ridiculous, as it certainly is. Afterward, you might 
look me up.” 

After much discussion this plan was finally 
accepted, and in ten or fifteen minutes the bal- 
ance of the Laurel baseball team piled into the 


carriages to complete the eventful trip to 
Geneva. As the drivers clucked to the horses, 
the constable shouted a parting word: 

“Don’t overlook the fact that speeding is 
a serious matter hereabouts, and that we have 
this young fellow dead to rights. The judge 
won't be easy on him.” 


A little before two o’clock that same day, back in Laurel, a 
messenger boy brought a telegram for Tod Keith. Finding the 
door of his room locked, the boy turned it over to the first 
student he encountered in the house, who happened to be 
Tweedy. 

“Why, Tod’s at Geneva by this time, with the rest of the 
team,” Twee told himself, glancing at the hall clock. “If this 
message is important he should hear it at once.” 

After some thought, he decided to call up, by long-distance 
telephone, the hotel in Geneva at which the team would probably 
be dressing for the game at that hour. It would be better to 
explain the receipt of the message in this way. 

He telephoned from the drug store on the corner, and, after 
a wait of some minutes, was connected with the’ hotel clerk in 
the other city. 

“T want to speak to Mr. Keith,” he requested; “Tod Keith.” 

There followed a brief pause. The wire buzzed annoyingly. 

“Hello! No such person here,” came presently the squeaky 
voice of the clerk. 

“Nonsense!” snapped Tweedy irritably. “Of course he’s 
there. Why, he’s one of the Laurel baseball team.” 
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“There is no baseball team registered here,” explained the 
clerk. 
“What?” shouted Tweedy, in great consternation. The dis- 


covery of Tod’s whereabouts was presenting unexpected difficul- 
ties. “But I thought the team expected to go to your hotel?” 

“Yes,” agreed the squeaky voice, “arrangements were made 
to care for the players from Laurel, but—— Wait a moment. 
I think they are just arriving now.” 

Tweedy shifted his weight from one foot to the other. The 
burr of wind across the wires grated upon his ear. The pause 
grew to the length of a long delay. Just when his patience was 
utterly exhausted the clerk resumed his speech. 

“Hello! Hello, Laurel! Well, your team is here, all right; 
He stopped off somewhere. 
Shall I con- 


but it seems Mr. Keith is not with it. 
Captain Pierce wants to know who is on the wire. 
nect him with you?” 

said Tweedy, 


“Ten” without stopping to think. Then, 
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“* AHEAD OF THEM, IN THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD, STOOD A THIRD 
MAN, HIS ARMS OUTSTRETCHED IN A SIGNAL TO HALT” 


so violently and so loudly that it must have pained the ear- 
drum of the clerk, he countermanded his order. “No! I mean 
no! NO! NO! I don’t want to talk to him. Is—is Stranahan 
there?” 

“To 


“Put him on the wire, then. Hello, that you, Stran? 


This is Tweedy, back in Laurel. Where’s Tod? What? 
Oh, quit your joking. I’m serious. What? 
Arrested for speeding in an automobile! Whose? 


When? Where?” 

Stranahan explained briefly. 

“ And that’s not our only trouble,” he concluded mournfully. 
“You know Doone always goes to sleep on a trip. Well, coming 
from Balton Junction in the carriage, he tumbled out when it 
hit a rut and hurt his arm. It’s so stiff and sore he can hardly 
raise it. No, there’s nobody else who can catch. . . . Twee, 
you can get to Balton Junction over the K. L. & T. if you catch 
that two-thirty flier; and you can hire a carriage there for Ge- 
neva. Will you come?” 

Tweedy hesitated, with lips pressed hard together. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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FLOOD SUFFERERS AT A RELIEF STATION AT RIVERDALE, OHIO. 


THE 


YOUNG MEN IN UNIFORM ARE NOT BOY SCOUTS 


What Boy Scouts Did for Flood Sufferers 


i ion > in a single month the Boy Scouts 
of America were before the eyes of the 
Nation. First, during inauguration time 
at the National Capital, as the invaluable 
allies of the Inaugural Committee in the in- 
terest and service of law and order ; and later, 
as volunteer relief workers in the Ohio Val- 
ley and adjacent flood and storm districts. 
They have demonstrated to every one that 
peace-scouting is a good deal more than the 
mere by-word of an organization and “ be pre- 
pared” a motto with a meaning back of it. 
In giving the following epitomized account 
of the work of the Boy Scouts in the flooded 
and storm-stricken areas, it is not our purpose 
to publish anything in the sense of a “ write- 
up” of the part taken by local troops and 
individual scouts, but simply to present the 
facts as they were with a view of inspiring 
the boy scouts throughout the country with 
another example of what boy scouts have 
done for public good. 


HEN the recent storm and flood had 
wrought their awful destruction to 
the towns and cities of Ohio - and 

neighboring states, and while the first ap- 
palling realities of the disaster were being 
telegraphed and cabled all over the world, 
members of local boy scout troops rallied 
quickly to the edicts of the scout law and 
oath and lent a sturdy, helping hand to the 
unfortunate victims. They toiled like Spar- 
tans—like scouts. Among other things they 
proved to the satisfaction of all who saw 
them in the performance of their duty that 
indeed “a scout is helpful” and “a scout is 
brave.” 


By OWEN BROWN 


No less than five hundred and thirty-three 
flood victims were rescued by the members of 
Troop 3, of Dayton, in the very inferno of the 
disaster. Scout Lionel Kepler, secretary and 
treasurer of the troop, assisted by his cousin, 
William Dewey, rescued twenty-two people in 
a steel rowboat, at an average of two people 
each trip; and for eight days after he served 
on voluntary guard duty at one of the bridges. 
Harry Wertz, an assistant patrol leader, res- 
cued two men from a pile of floating debris 
and rowed four Red Cross men from house 
to house where medical aid was needed. 
Scout Lorin Ulm saved three women and 
two small children with the aid of a rowboat. 
The oth€r people rescued by Troop 3 were 
removed from the wreckage in the overflowed 
district by Scout Master Jesse S. Kepler in 
his 16-foot motorboat, his largest load being 
eleven people. All the other members did fine 
work at relief stations throughout the city. 
And afterward, they aided in the sanitary 
clean-up of the flood section. 


Scenes OF WoE AND Horror 

Among the communications to National 
Headquarters from different parts of the 
stricken districts was a letter from another 
Dayton official, Scout Master Samuel L. Finn. 
“T won’t attempt to narrate the dreadfulness 
of our calamity, as I could not find adequate 
words to describe the situation,” wrote Mr. 
Finn. “ Our flood was on Tuesday, March 25, 
and Wednesday and Thursday I was out in a 
boat taking in people from roofs and second 
stories. Of course while doing this I could 
not get the boys together, but they all worked 
individually these two days. Some of them, 
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however, were entrapped in the flood district 
and did not join us until they were rescued. 

“From Tuesday until dawn Wednesday was 
the most horrible night in my existence. I 
will never forget it. No one slept, as the 
water was constantly rising, and it was rain- 
ing hard, while the people paraded the streets 
all night in the dry section. In the flooded 
districts hundreds were on roofs without pro- 
tection, exposed to the cold and rain. The 
night was pitch dark and huge fires were 
burning everywhere. The fire alarm boxes 
must in some manner have been affected, as 
the alarms were constantly ringing. We had 
no lights, no drinking water, nothing to eat. 
Women frantically asked the Almighty why 
He saw fit to destroy the world. 

“ These two incidents occurred to me while 
I was rescuing people. One was a case where 
a young fellow about 28 was on the top of 
his cottage roof with his wife and baby, and 
the water was rising high, while the current 
was so swift it was imposible to reach them 
in a small boat. He deliberately took a re- 
volver from his pocket, shot the baby, his 
wife and himself, and the three perished to- 
gether. ‘ 

“Another young fellow whom I had res- 
cued seemed so indifferent about everything 
that I questioned him, and heard a story 
something like this: 

“* All. I have in the world is the clothes 
on my back. My wife is gone, my baby is 
gone, and my home is swept away. I have 
nothing left to live for, and don’t care if I 
live or not.’ 

“ After these two days I sent out notices 
announcing that all my scouts, as well as 
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volunteers, should assemble at my house. I 
had quite an army, and we worked diligent- 
ly.” 

With this glimpse into the actual conditions 
as they existed during and after the storm, 
it is well to pass on to the especially notable 
work of different other scout troops and in- 
dividuals. 


Wuat THE OnI0 Scouts Dip. 


In a letter from Cleveland, Ohio, Scout 
Commissioner J. S. Windish, of the Cleve- 
land District Council, told of the way in 
which the Cleveland boy scouts rendered serv- 
ice of inestimable importance. So valiantly 
did they aid the local police force that reso- 
lutions of thanks and high commendation 
were drawn up and presented by the Chief 
of the Police Department of Cleveland. In 
part Mr. Windish said: 

“T received a call from the Chief of Police 
on the afternoon of March 27, and was in- 
formed that the entire police department was 
working day and night in the flood zone. He 
asked if the boy scouts would do patrol duty 
along the two large parks bordering on Lake 
Erie. He thought the scouts could perform 
this duty better than any deputies he might 
swear in. 

“The beaches of Edgewater and Gordon 
Park extend for a distance of several miles 
along the southern shore of Lake Erie, and 
were strewn with valuable lumber. The 
scouts patrolled these beaches, and thus pre- 
vented persons from carrying away lumber 
and other valuables that were being washed 
ashore. We had to start in with only twenty- 
five scouts who did not attend school, but 
next day being Saturday, 400 scouts reported 
for duty, and the work was laid out in such 
a manner that it was not a hardship for any 
one. The scouts in each park were divided 
into three reliefs, each relief in charge of an 
assistant scout master; each relief was again 
divided into sections in charge of a patrol 
leader. While one relief was on duty the 
remaining scouts rested. The relief on duty 
had its scouts stationed at intervals of about 
fifty paces, and continued to patrol back and 
forth, warning the public of the danger points 
and preventing persons from venturing out 
into the drifted lumber. Each relief was on 
duty two hours and off four hours. 
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FOURTH AVENUE, HUNTINGTON, W. VA., AT THE CREST OF THE FLOOD 


“Bicycle patrols were established in each 
park to be used in case of emergencies. 

“The most rigid discipline had to be en- 
forced. Our boys found this no hardship, 
however, but rather enjoyed it, displaying the 
advantage of our method of training. They 
performed their duties in an absolutely fear- 
less manner; and while they were obliged to 
use rigid measures at times, they did not for- 
get they were scouts, and were ever ready 
to assist nen, women, and children in pass- 
ing by the danger points. On Wednesday the 
number of boys on duty at each park was, ap- 
proximately, 300. 

.‘ A great number of our scouts aided the 
local Red Cross Society in its relief work for 
the suffering districts less fortunate than 
Cleveland. One troop collected an entire 
wagon-load of clothing and delivered it te 
the Red Cross Society.” 

The above account is typical. Most of the 
letters told of how the scouts co-operated 
with the Mayor and local authorities, and a 
few concerned, some unique, unusual phase of 
rescue and relief work. 

Another kind of relief work was done by 








FIFTH STREET, DAYTON, WHEN THE WATERS SUBSIDED 


the scouts of Portsmouth, Ohio, under the 
direction of Scout Master M. H. F. Rinsey. 
Mr. Rinsey wrote: “‘ When the water began 
to rise, the boys of Troop 3 quickly formed 
a relief corps, and departed to the aid of 
the victims in the flooded districts, helping 
the poorer families, who could not secure 
teams and men to aid them. They also aided 
the merchants in the flood zone to move their 
stock to higher ground. 

“Some of the boys walked into a printing 
plant where they found the proprietor and his 
workmen almost panic stricken, for there were 
not enough of them to save his stock of sta- 
tionery valued at thousands of dollars. The 
scouts, fifteen in number, carried the entire 
stock to the second floor and thus saved it.” 

When the waters had entirely covered the 
city and the only means of transportation 
was by boat, the boys of Troop 5 manned a 
number of small crafts, in which they carried 
food for refugees, medicine and doctors for 
the sick. In nearly every instance money 
was offered them for their services, but they 
invariably refused it. When the waters re- 
ceded their work did not cease, but squads 
of them helped to clean up the city. The 
Mayor condemned a building for hospital pur- 
poses, but couJd not find enough men to clean 
it. He called on the boy scouts, and they re- 
sponded nobly. About fifteen of them went 
to the building with mops and brooms, and 
when they left it was in a sanitary condition. 
For this act they were highly commended by 
‘he Red Cross Hospital Corps. 

John Stone, a member of Troop No. 1, of 
Riverdale, Ohio, was on an improvised raft. 
He turned a corner in a flooded street just as 
Mrs. Charles M. Adams was sinking. Her 
husband had tried to save her and twin 
babies at the same time, but Mrs. Adams had 
been torn away from him in the swift cur- 
rent. Just then Stone appeared, and pulled 
her on to his raft. 

The boy scouts of Girard, Ohio, rendered 
splendid service in relief work, under the 
direction of Scout Master Phil Harty and 
Dr. E. A. Kirby. After the water subsided 
they were commissioned to assist in the en- 
forcement of the precautionary quarantine at 
the Flats, the foreign section, which was 
completely flooded. 

In Toledo, Ohio, the boy scouts acted as 
representatives of the Commerce Club in 
collecting money, food, and clothing for the 
flood sufferers. 


RevieF Work IN INDIANA. 


After the water had subsided, and at the 
request of the City Board of Health, Scout 
Commissioner D. O. Hibbard, of Indianapo- 
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THE BREADLINE AT A RELIEF STATION IN DAYTON—SOLDIERS DOING POLICE DUTY 


lis, called out every troop in the city to the 
flooded district, where the current of the 
White river had torn through the dikes and 
rushed down River and Silver avenues, mov- 
ing houses and outbuildings and cutting large 
holes in which a whole house could be lost. 
“The scouts did many a good turn in homes 
belonging to old people, who were scarcely 
able to care for themselves and property,” 
wrote Commissioner Windish. “One old 
woman, whose home had been held by the 
public school authorities to be an example of 
cleanliness and careful housekeeping on small 
means, and to which children had been di- 
rected to visit in their study of household 
economy, asked the boys to help her. The 
house was filled with mud, and all the fur- 
niture ruined. The outbuildings, porch, and 
steps were washed away. A detail from 
Troop 23 went into the house and set out 
every piece of furniture and carpeting. 
Then they returned with hose and brooms 
and slushed out the muck until it was possi- 
ble for the old woman to go about her once 
pleasant home. 

“ At the different relief stations and at Re- 
lief Headquarters boy scouts were constant- 
ly on duty as pages and messengers, and 


they have made a great name for them- 
selves in the city of Indianapolis. The boy 
scout uniform showed itself in its proper 
light, inasmuch as the boys wore them, sav- 
ing their street clothes. 

From Frankfort, Ind., Scout Master Fred 
Coulter wrote: “Our scouts did fine work 
in helping the flood sufferers. A scout re- 
lief fund was started, and the committee col- 
lected over $800. The boys were given the 
proceeds from a moving picture show for one 
afternoon. They went out and sold tickets, 
and this netted $146.20. In addition to this 
large fund which they .raised, the scouts 
helped in taking care of the people rescued 
from the flood district.” 

L. O. Wetzel, Scout Commissioner at Lo- 
gansport, Ind., forwarded the following letter 
from the State Board of Health: “I cannot 
refrain from offering a word of congratula- 
tion and appreciation because of the splendid 
work done by your boy scouts in connection 
with the flood in your city. In a news clip- 
ping which has come to my desk I note the 
Mayor of Logansport has paid a hearty tribute 
to yourself and to your boys, all of which 
I am sure is more than deserved. Permit me 
to most sincerely and gladly congratulate you 











LAKE STREET, OMAHA, THE DAY AFTER THE CYCLONE 
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upon this splendid showing of what trained 
men and boys (and boys can be manly always) 
can do in an emergency when even strong 
men forget their strength and are apt to turn 
to the craven side. Kindly extend to your 
boys the thanks of the State Board of Health 
and the praise they so well merit.” 

In Terre Haute, Ind., where much damage 
was done by the tornado, the boy scouts made 
themselves useful in numerous ways, as news- 
paper reports proved. 


Herre By Scouts 1n OTHER STATES 


In Cairo, Ill., Scout Joe Crabtree and sev- 
eral other members of Troop 1 did valiant 
service at the relief station, the local tele- 
graph offices and elsewhere. 

At Huntington, W. Va., Troop 1 was on 
continuous duty for seven days. One of their 
number, Walter Winget, saved a negro from 
drowning, and many of them did active police 
duty at night in the residence district, where 
looting was started. The thirty-eight scouts, 
under their scout master, Mr. J. R. Marcum, 
had charge of one of the relief stations, where 
168 persons were housed, clothed and fed. 
They had two boats in commission day and 
night, were active in first aid and sanitary 
work, and continually active in general relief 
work. 

From Omaha, Neb., where terrific destruc- 
tion was wrought by the cyclone, Scout Mas- 
ter J. B. Arnett wrote: “The path of the 
storm was some miles from our part of the 
city. In fact, none of us knew until the day 
after that a disaster had taken place in our 
midst. In view of the above we were not able 
to render service to the injured. The oppor- 
tunity to be of real help was first presented 
on Saturday, when a call for volunteers was 
made to clear up the wreckage. Our boys 
responded splendidly, and worked faithfully 
throughout the day.” Scout troops in other 
parts of the city also rendered aid, as was 
reported in the Omaha papers, but their scout 
masters did not report to Headquarters. 

Boy scouts in various states did much in 
the way of raising funds and collecting food 
and clothing to be sent to the sufferers. 
Troop 1, of New Richmond, Wis., raised 
among themselves $10, to aid the cyclone and 
flood sufferers. Their scout master, Mr. 
George Oaks, sent a check for the amount 
to National Headquarters, and it was at once 
turned over to the American Red Cross So- 
iety. The boy scouts in Roanoke, Va., sold 
photographs and magazines, and sent the pro- 
ceeds to the relief of the flood victims. A 
great many copies of Boys’ Lire were sent 
for this purpose to Scout Master Hugh D. 
Little. The scouts of Allegheny County, Pa., 
voted to contribute $200 to the sufferers, 
which they had earned and saved to pay the 
expenses of their camp this summer. Fur- 
thermore, those same scouts collected 300 
pieces of clothing to be sent to the flood dis- 
trict. The boy scouts of Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y.; Chicago, Ill.;> Rock Island, Ill.; Flor- 
ence, S. C., and Brockport, N. Y., all did a 
great deal in collecting money and supplies 
for the flood sufferers. In Washington the 
scouts collected more than $1,000 under the 
direction of A. C. Moses, president of the lo- 
cal council. 

Finally, and as evidence of the extent to 
which the work of the scouts was valued, the 
director of the American Red Cross Society 
induced Scout Commissioner Edgar S. Mar- 
tin, of Washington, D. C., to go to Ohio im- 
mediately after the flood to help organize boy 
scouts and other boys into sanitary squads. 

So this is another example of what the boy 
scouts are made of, and what they are good 
for. Or, perhaps a better way of putting it 
is to say it is another example of what the 
scout training does for boys; for that the 
scouts are different from other boys is en- 
tirely due to their scout training. 
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CHARACTERISTIC OPEN BULL-PINE FOREST IN CALIFORNIA. 
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THE INCONSPICUOUS YET DENSE GROUND COVER, IN THE 


DRY SEASON WILL BURN SO FURIOUSLY AS TO CAUSE THE DESTRUCTION OF THE TREES 


How Woodcraft Caught .a Law-Breaker 


TW pea SAM’S forest rangers must be 

qualified in many ways to hold their 
responsible positions, and naturally one 
branch of knowledge in which they excel 
is woodcraft, the reading of signs along 
the trail and interpreting correctly such lit- 
tle things as the average man overlooks 
completely or fails to understand. They 
are experts in what the boy scouts are 
learning with so much interest, masters of 
scoutcraft. Here is a story of how some 
burnt matches and a bit of glass, a twisted 
wire with a peculiarity in the way it was 
cut, a slight nick in a hoofprint in the for- 
est—trifles that most people would never 
observe, served as evidence to convict a 
man who was guilty of setting fire to the 
forest that the rangers are bound to pro- 
tect. 

A number of mysterious fires had wor- 
ried the forestry officials in the reserve 
near San Diego, Cal., before this case came 
to light, and the guardians of the timber 
began to suspect that they were of incen- 
diary origin. Of course, carelessness is re- 
sponsible for many of these unaccountable 
conflagrations. Campers are often negligent 


By CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 
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THIS FIRE COVERED SCORES OF SQUARE MILES 
AND HAD BURNED A WEEK WHEN THE PIC- 
TURE WAS MADE 
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about extinguishing their camp-fires, smok- 
ers frequently throw burning cigarette 
ends among dry leaves, and then wonder 
how the forest was destroyed; sometimes 
even the wadding from a shotgun will 
ignite and smoulder in the dry grass until 
a good-sized blaze is started; but in ad- 
dition to all this, there are occasional 
cases of forest fires deliberately set. The 
motive is greed. Owners of cattle can se- 
cure better grazing by burning out the 
brush during the dry season and for this 
slight advantage, they have been known to 
destroy many square miles of timber and 
watershed protection. 

Well, just such a rancher came under 
suspicion of the forest supervisor; a young 
chap, whom we will call Henry, was be- 
lieved to know something about the mys- 
terious fires, although at the time the fires 
broke out he was always some distance 
away, riding about the country on his beau- 
tiful gray stallion. He always was ready 
with witnesses who could prove that when 
the fires started he was not near the for- 
est reserve. The reason for suspecting 
him was that he had been repeatedly 
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“SNAG.” THESE ARE PROMPTLY 
FELLED, MOST EFFECTIVELY WITH DYNAMITE 


A BURNING 


warned against burning brush on his own 
land without a permit; a precaution made 
necessary by the fact that without plenty 
of men to check it, such a brush fire could 
easily spread into the national forest. 

Finally, on the breaking out of another 
fire near Jamul, the ranchers were pressed 
into service fighting the flames, and Henry 
was among those called. The rangers had 
been told to watch him closely, so his every 
move was noted. When summoned, he was 
working on his ranch, facing away from 
the blaze, and he was apparently surprised 
to learn that there was fire in the vicinity. 
Before going to get his stallion, which he 
rode to the fire, Henry carelessly threw 
aside a pair of pliers that were in his hip 
pocket. The rangers noted this, and after- 
ward secured the tool. Then he was close- 
ly watched while working with the gang 
of fire-fighters. And after the flames were 
under control, when he walked back to a 
burnt out place, where the fire had started, 
and where his mount was tethered, he was 
still accompanied by a couple of rangers, 
who observed that at a certain place along 
the trail he led in a roundabout way for 
no apparent reason 


Tue INFERNAL MACHINE 


Meanwhile another man, a fire warden, 
had closely investigated the spot where the 
fire started. Only a keen eye could have 
found what he saw, for the twisted bits of 
wire that held a lens from a pair of spec- 
tacles a few inches from the ground, was 
burned and blackened to the color of the 
burnt-out brush. But this man could read 
the most <zasual signs, and he knew that 
this lens must have been set there as a 
burning-glass to focus the rays of the sun 
upon some easily ignited material. Sure 
envugh, on closer inspection he found the 
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stumps of a handful of matches that had 
been stuck in the ground beneath the glass. 
There was the solution of how the fire 
started. It had been deliberately planned. 
Now to prove the guilt of the culprit. The 
search for footprints under the ashes was 
begun. 

While this. was going on, one of the 
rangers had searched along the trail where 
Henry had made the unexpected detour. 
Among the charred brush was found the 
remains of a similar infernal machine, and 








THE TWISTED WIRE TO THE RIGHT OF THE 
WEEDS HOLDS THE BURNING-GLASS THAT SET 
THE FOREST AFIRE 





ANOTHER PICTURE OF THE INFERNAL MA- 
CHINE, USED AS EVIDENCE TO CONVICT THE 
INCENDIARY 


this was preserved just as found, until a 
number of photographs could be made of 
it. Some of the snapshots are shown on 
these pages. 

When the party arrived at the point near 
which the animal was tied, Henry’s atten- 
tion was called to the twisted wires and 
matches, to see what he would do. He 
tried to uproot the wire and scatter the 
other evidence, pretending that he did not 
understand their purpose. The lens he 
tried to pocket as a “souvenir,” he said. 
When asked if he had been in that vicinity 
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before the fire, he denied it stoutly, until 
the warden took him to a certain moist 
spot, blew away some ashes from a hoof 
print, and asked him to take a good look 
at it. Then he went over to Henry’s 
mount, lifted one of its fore feet, and upon 
its hoof was a nick, precisely the same as a 
dent found in the print. The fact that 
prints were found full of ashes showed 
that the animal—and presumably the rider 
—had been there before the fire. 

Things began to look bad for Henry, 
and presently they looked worse, for on 
examining the twisted wire that held the 
lens, a peculiar cut was observed at the 
end. Common pliers will cut a double 
strand at one clip. This wire had required 
a separate cut for each strand. Henry’s 
pliers, which had been secured, were ex- 
amined, and it was found that they would 
make just such a cut. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EvipENCE CONVICTS 


It was decided that there was enough 
evidence in all these circumstances to hold 
the man, and later when he came to trial a 
jury found that these minute evidences of 
guilt, when combined, were absolutely con- 
vincing. The man was convicted, there- 
fore, and served a sentence in jail for his 
offense. 

It was a striking case of woodcraft prov- 
ing more than a match for a clever and 
careful incendiary, who had set the in- 
fernal machine almost twenty-four hours 
ahead of the time it was to ignite, but who 
was trapped by these expert readers of 
signs and interpreters of seeming trifles. 





RANGER’S OUTLOOK, IN THE ANGELES NA- 
TIONAL FOREST, CALIFORNIA 
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ON THE LAST RIDE, DOWN UTE PASS, PAST THE SCENES OF AL. AKERS’ DRIVING ADVENTURES 


A ‘From Missouri’ Troop in the Rockies 


Synopsis oF PrecepING CHAPTERS 


The author’s troop, under their scout master, 
leave St. Louis on July 3c, 1912, in a special car, 
and arrive in Woodland Park, Colo., in the Rocky 
Mountains, after a couple of days of interesting 
travel. They go into camp at the Skelton ranch, 
and are occupied with getting into the swing of 
camp life and listening to the tales of Al. Akers, 
their guide. philosopher, friend and cook. Next, 
they make hikes and wagon trips to various points 
ot interest. The entire story. is published just as 
it was written, without alteration of any kind. 


V. Tue Horse-Back Rive 


— 8 now gained the unique distinc- 
tion of being, for one whole day, the 
only mounted troop of boy scouts in the 
United States. This is explained by the fact 
that we made a rather long and difficult trip 
to Lion cafion and every piece of horseflesh 
on the Skelton ranch was rounded up for 
our conveyance. This trip was not with- 
out a humorous side, as it must be con 
fessed that there were some boys in the 
troop who had never been on a horse be- 
fore. To these unfortunates were assigned 
the oldest and laziest of the horses, while 
those of us who could ride were given the 
youngest and the wildest, an assignment 
which gave rise to several amusing inci- 
dents throughout the day. 

We set out riding in single file, and th> 
orders were that no one should get ahead 
of the Judge or behind the scout master. 
We crossed Columbine cafion at a point 
some distance below camp and, circling 
Solomon’s Temple, struck off to the west 
over a disused bridle path, following the 
bottom of long, low gulches, overgrown 
with asp and willow thickets. Now and 
then we would cross an open field or a bare 
rocky valley, but everywhere the view was 
always shut off. 

About two hours’ riding brought us to 
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Lion cafion, part of the Pike’s Peak Na- 
tional Forest. It runs in a northerly direc- 
tion and is rather thickly wooded, especially 
on the east, with steep sides, but has a wide, 
flat bottom. _We followed it north, travel- 
ing along its west side, and having to 








THE LAST 


‘RETREAT ” 
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round several side gulches running into it. 
The ground was exceedingly rocky and un- 
even, and at one point we had to dismount 
and lead our horses over a trail so steep 
and narrow that it was a tough proposition 
for a man on foot. 

At length, however, we reached a de- 
serted log cabin where Billy Garland had 
arrived with a wagon which contained Mrs. 
Skelton and some of her guests. After 
emptying our haversacks of a lunch which 
seemed only to increase our hunger. we 
went along the bottom of the cafion to see 
the beaver dams. Unlike the one we had 
previously seen, these were almost com- 
pletely hidden: by dense willow thickets, 
stretching across from one side of the 
cafion to the other, and at least four or 
five in number. Their biggest dam had 
been recently washed out, but these won- 
derful little workers had already started in 
to repair it. We climbed the eastern bank 
to discover whence they got their material, 
and found stump after stump of aspen 
gnawed through as cleanly as if cut by an 
axe, a couple of them being fully nine 
inches in diameter and over a hundred 
yards from the nearest dam. The beavers 
are certainly good foresters, for they use 
every bit of the tree but the chips. 

On the evening of this day—which was 
our last in camp—we burned, as at our first 
council, a friendship fire, putting on a stick 
for each of our absent members. 


VI. 
The first half of Sunday, August 18, was 
too sad to write about, as it was occupied 


in breaking camp. Suffice it to say that ac 
ten o’clock retreat was blown and the last 


Tue Ure Pass 
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INSPECTING A BEAVER HOUSE AND DAM 


ceremony was followed by the lowering of 
our tents. In half an hour after the com- 
mand “ Down,” all our tentage was packed 
and ready for Billy Garland’s wagon. In 
the meantime all “trash” was burned. 

At about half-past two we left the ranch 
for a ride of nineteen miles by wagon down 
the Ute pass. Judge Skelton drove the 
big four-seater, while the other, which was 


a tallyho, was driven by Al in his “store 
clothes,” voluminous blue necktie, and 
“fuzzy-wuzzy” hat. “Hickey” Dawes 


bade good-bye to “ Mrs. Skeleton,” as he 
innocently insisted on calling her, and we 
took a roundabout, badly washed road for 
the Ute pass. More than once the top- 
heavy tallyho came within an inch of up- 
setting, and Al cheered us by remarking: 
“There’s where I upset a hull wagin load 
o’ wimmen; tumbled ’um right down that 
bank, clean int’ tha brush,” and farther on: 
“Here’s where I upset a wagin load o’ 
hay,” etc. The quartermaster and the com- 
missary were sitting on the back seat of 
the tallyho with the senior corporal. This 
seat had neither sides nor back and it was 
said more than once that we were in danger 
of losing both our sources of supply.. Af- 
ter several close shaves and narrow escapes 
from turning turtle, with the adjutant tug- 
ging desperately at the long, clumsy brake 
lever with both hands, we reached level 
ground, and, after passing a couple of 
“radium mines,” struck the railway and 
the Ute Pass road, hard and wide. From 
that point the going was much easier, and 
we went merrily down the upper end of 
the pass, with a fine view of Pike’s peak 
and a clear sky above us. 

The pass itself was seen at its best. The 
mountains on either side rise in rough, bare 
walls of somber, yellowish rock, broker 
here and there by long veins of white 
quartz. It is not, like the great “Gorge du 
Chabet” in the Atlas mountains, so tremen- 
dous and spectacular that it takes one’s 
breath away, or, like the pass of Kie-man- 
eigh in Ireland, so dreary and desolate that 
it inspires one with awe, but it is a won- 
derful pass—far more wonderful than Kie- 
man-eigh ever thought of being—and 
makes one think of the bygone Indians 
whose name it bears, and who would fit in 


so well with its ragged, brownish rocks, 
cliffs and narrow, precipitous side cafions. 
About half way down, where the pass is 
narrowed, we passed a small freight train 
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whose three engines were laboring up the 
steep grade at a snail’s pace, waking the 
echoes from the rocks, and spitting smoke 
and fire like young volcanoes. The adju- 
tant’s hand seldom, if ever, left the brake 
lever, and the brake blocks became worn 
down until practically nothing was left of 
what had been a solid piece of wood sev- 
eral inches thick. 

About five o’clock we reached Manitou. 
We were glad to take the trolley for Colo- 
rado Springs, and to find there a comfort- 
able tourist sleeper awaiting us. Our faith- 
ful Al came with us all the way to the car. 
and even came on board to say good-bye. 
There was not one of us who was not sorry 
to part with Al. Aside from being a good 
cook and a great story teller, he had been 
our friend. He had been interested in us, 
as we were in him. He had liked us, and 
had taught us many little things which we 
shall always remember. He had played 
with us; he had worked with us and for 
us, and he had won our hearts in particu- 
lar by his great admiration of our scout 
master. Leaving Camp Dan Taylor was a 


sad occasion, but parting with Al. Akers 
was in reality the saddest moment in‘those 
happy three weeks in the Rockies. 








“. . EVERY PIECE OF HORSEFLESH ON THE 
THOSE WHO “ COULD RIDE” GOT THE BEST MOUNTS 


ROUNDED UP.” 


SKELTON RANCH WAS 
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A TYPICAL TROOP OF AMSTERDAM BOY SCOUTS—NOTE ABSENCE OF BLOOMERS! 


With the Boy Scouts of Holland 


By LUDVIG S. DALE 


NATIONAL FrieLp Scout CoMMISSIONER, Boy Scouts oF AMERICA. 


RDINARILY, when any one mentions 
Holland, you think of bloomers and 
cheese. At any rate, these two things had 
more than once proven to me the existence 
of the law of association in psychology. 
But after I had been in the country a few 
days I realized that I would have to find 
support for the law mentioned some other 
place, for I found neither cheese nor 
bloomers. Of course, I found cheese, but 
not the kind I had expected to indulge in. 
Swiss, Norwegian, Danish, even Limbur- 
ger cheese perfumed the air in many a din- 
ing room which I visited, but only once 
did I catch the smell of “The Pride of 
Holland,” and then it was so securely hid 
that it was only after tracking for a long 
time that I ran across it. I could account 
_ for this absence in no other way than that 
as “A prophet is never heard in his own 
country,” so a cheese isn’t either—of 
course substituting “smelled” for “heard” 
—though that isn’t always necessary. 

So much for the cheese. The bloomers 
bloom only in the tourist season, so I didn’t 
find them either. The tourists insist that 
in. Holland people do wear them, and that 
they lend an air of picturesqueness to the 
scenery, and being of an obliging turn of 
mind, as well as having an eye to business, 
a good many Hollanders accommodate the 
visitors, only to assume their ordinary 
clothing as soon as the season is over. 

But that-is neither here nor there. The 
object of my visit to the “Land beneath 
the sea” was to study neither milk prod- 
ucts nor the fashions, so I shall dismiss 
both these topics and proceed to tell you 
something about the Netherland boy scouts. 

I got into Amsterdam rather late in the 
evening and, as I had not announced my 
arrival, there was no one at the station to 


meet me, but after consulting my street 
railways map of the city as to the location 
of my hotel I boarded the car indicated 
and sat down. 

Shortly the conductor came along for 
my fare. Then I remembered that I did 
not have any Holland money with me. I 
offered to pay with German, French, and 
Scandinavian money, explaining as best I 
could that I had overlooked making 
change, and, having heard of the cosmo- 
politan nature of the country, I thought 
this would do; but the conductor only 
shook his head and smiled. Whether that 
smile meant that he “had heard the same 
story before,” or that he thought my situ- 
ation funny, I didn’t have time to deter- 
mine, for at the next corner I spied the 
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hotel and got off, and in about fifteen min- 
utes I was dreaming about coins of all 
nationalities and denominations. 

The next day I started my tracking. 
Every one was willing to help me, and this 
resulted in a good many tracks. But I had 
nothing else to do than to run them all 
down, beginning with the most plausible. 
Nothing came of this, however, nor of the 
next one, nor the one after that, and I was 
beginning to lose patience when something 
unexpected happened. The head porter at 
my hotel had been conducting a tracking 
expedition of his own, and when I returned 
from my wanderings he greeted me with 
one of the biggest smiles I saw while 
abroad. 

“T’ve got ’em, sir,” he said, “and have 
made a date for you.” 

And so it came to pass that I met P. J. 
P. Metelerkamp, secretary of Neder- 
landsche Padvinders Organisatie, and 
through him was introduced to the various 
scout organizations of Amsterdam. Mr. 
Metelerkamp proved a very pleasant and 
interesting young man. That he is con- 
cerned about scouting you may gather 
from the fact that since the Netherland 
scouts were organized, in January, I9gII, 
hte has acted as secretary, devoting most 
of his time to it without pay. He belongs 
to a well-known “patrician” family in 
Amsterdam. After a brief chat, in which 
he outlined a program for me, we parted 


.for the night. 


The next evening I saw the first Hol- 
land scout. I had asked that I might visit 
a troop headquarters without any “ad- 
vance notice,” so that I might see exactly 
how they live and what they do under or- 
dinary circumstances. Mr. Metelerkamp 
acted as my pilot, and he steered me 
through a myriad of lanes and alleys. At 
last we reached a long high wooden fence, 
and after we had walked along this for a 
while my companion pulled out a whistle 
and blew it, first one long blast, then two 
short, and last one long one. Now we 
stopped. Quickly the answer came, given 
by a similar whistle. A door opened, the 
password was exchanged, and in we went. 
First we entered a large inclosed yard, and 
following along the side of a rather long 
building we discovered beams of light com- 
ing through a crack in the door. A knock, 
first long, then two short, and at last a 
long again, and the “ guard” opened up for 
us. 
You couldn’t imagine a more cozy room. 
There were original sketches on the walls, 
the most noticeable being a picture of the 
Queen, draped with the national flag, and a 
caricature of well-known scout leader, 
made by one of the scouts; a reading table 
in the center of the room, and another 
table against the wall to the right filled 
with all kinds of literature for boys. Di- 
rectly in front were two “comfy” booths, 
attractively decorated, and in each of them 
a shelf for holding various scout finds or 
trophies, with the room underneath utilized 
for storing scout equipment and supplies. 
Everything looked clean and neat. 

Had I been a real sharp scout I would 
no doubt have discovered what the room 
had been used for previous to its occu- 
pancy by the scouts; but I must admit I 


THEIR TENT LOOKS “ NATURAL” TO US, BUT had to ask. 


THE CAPE SEEMS AT FIRST A BIT ODD 


“A barn!” 
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“ Well, what do you think of that!” 

They surely had succeeded in transform- 
ing the place. But now I caught on to how 
the booths came to be there. They had been 
stalls, and the shelf and the store cot un- 
derneath, the manger in days gone by. 

There were about fifteen scouts present 
when we came in. Some were reading, 
others were practising the semaphore, 
while a few were looking after their 
equipment. The visit was a complete sur- 
prise to them, but they deported them- 
selves with ease and self-assurance. They 
all rose to their feet when we entered, and 
listened while Mr. Metelerkamp explained 
who I was and what I wanted. In a few 
minutes we were all the best of friends, 
and between what little I knew of Dutch 
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To Make a Concrete Lawn Roller 


The many uses to which a lawn roller 
may be put make it desirable home equip- 
ment, yet while in itself inexpensive, 
its great bulk and weight makes one 
rather costly when it is necessary to order 
from a distance. A roller which will serve 
all ordinary purposes may easily be made, 
however, according to the following direc- 
tions, which are modified from instruc- 
tions published by a cement company. 

Where smooth ground only is to be 
rolled the most satisfactory method is to 
secure a section of terra cotta sewer pipe 
12 inches inside diameter and 18 inches 
long. A wooden base 12 inches square 
must then be made, preferably of 2-inch 
lumber; this base should have a %-inch 








CROSS COUNTRY IN HOLLAND—LOOKS LIKE CONNECTICUT 


and that which they could muster of Eng- 
lish we got along swimmingly. 

Of course, they wanted to know a good 
deal more than I could tell them about the 
Boy Scouts of America, whom some of 
them pictured as pretty much like Indians, 
head feathers and all, an idea they had se- 
cured from reading about the so-called 
Woodcraft Indians. 

I assured them that, for the most part, 
you were identical with them, both as to 
appearance and behavior, and that they 
would find a mighty hearty welcome if they 
should ever come across the sea to visit 
you. 

While we were talking, Mr. Metelerkamp 
stepped up, and asked me if I would not 
like to meet the first king’s scout, or rather 
Queen’s scout, of Holland. Of course, | 
wanted to, and so he called on Louis de 
Jong, who presented himself, giving me the 
full salute. He was a keen-eyed youngster 
of fourteen summers, quick and alert in 
his movements, erect of bearing and with a 
thoughtful look in his dark eyes.. On his 
sleeve he wore the badges he had earned, 
and on his shoulder a “ knot” of the colors 
of his troop. 

He spoke English, and for a few minutes 
I enjoyed a rare treat indeed, for he knew 
a good deal, not only about scouting in 
Holland, but also about his brother scouts 
across the sea. He urged me before I left 
to ask some of our scouts to write to him. 


(To be continued.) 


hole bored in the center. Additional ma- 
terials needed are a %-inch iron rod 20 
inches long and threaded for 1 inch at 
each end, four nuts and washers of corre- 
sponding size, one-half bag of cement, 114 
cubic feet of clean sand, 2% cubic feet of 
washed gravel, and the handle, which will 
later be described. 

To buiid the roller, up-end the section 
of pipe upon the wood base and drive the 
rod into the hole in the center, so that the 
upper end projects 1 inch above the top 
of the pipe. Then mix the cement, sand 
and gravel with enough water to form a 






































FIG. I.—FORM FOR ROLLER 
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mixture having the consistency of very 
thick cream, and shovel it into the pipe 
about the iron rod, being sure to keep the 
latter in the exact center. When the pipe 
is level full, allow it to stand for a day 
until the concrete has begun to harden; 
then smooth off the upper surface with a 
trowel, and allow the pipe and contents to 
remain undisturbed for at least one week. 

At the expiration of that time, the base 
may be removed from the pipe and the 
roller is ready for attachment of the han- 
dle. For the latter secure a piece of 2 x 
4 scantling 3 feet long, and two pieces of 
strap iron 18 inches long. The strap iron 
must be given a double bend as shown in 
the cut, and a hole should be drilled near 
one end for the passage of the axle, to- 
gether with two holes at the other end by 
means of which the two pieces may be 
bolted to the handle. The scantling should 
have two corresponding holes bored in it, 
as well as one near the opposite end 
through which a cross-bar in the form of 
a 12-inch iron rod, may be driven. To fas- 
ten the handle to the roller, place a washer 
over each of the projecting ends of the 
threaded rod; screw a nut into place on 
each. The ends are then passed through 
the holes in the handle irons, the other 
pair of nuts placed, and the threads bat- 
tered to keep the nuts from slipping off. 

A slightly lighter roller for rough and 
ready work may be built at less expense 
by omitting the pipe casing; with this 
omission and the addition of a piece of 
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FIG. 2.—CONSTRUCTION AND DIMENSIONS, 


BUT NOT DRAWN TO SCALE 


sheet iron 18 inches by 37 and 7-10ths 
inches, the materials required are the 
same. The sheet iron must be cut straight 
and square; it is bent into a cylindrical 
form and held in this position by means 
of a heavy wire twisted about it, as shown 
in Fig. I. To hold it in this form against 
the pressure of the concrete, two frames 
12 inches square on the inside should be 
Luilt and mounted-upon the base board, 
being connected with posts 18 inches long. 
The frames, with the cylinder in place, are 
shown in Fig. I. Before pouring the con- 
crete the inside of the cylinder should be 
well greased; after the concrete has stood 
for a week or more, the metal may be re- 
moved and the roller finished as previously 
described. 














Merit Badge Tests and How to Pass Them 


NATIONAL 


HIS article is a consideration of the 
eleven different requirements given for 
the merit badge of civics. Information 

is given on each point sufficient for the need 
of the scout in passing an examination for 
this merit badge. The different requirements 
together with the necessary information fol- 
low: 


1. State the principal citizenship require- 
ments of an elector in his state. 


In order that a citizen may exercise his 
franchise or right to vote he must comply 
with the local regulations governing the bal- 
lot in the state in which he lives. These vary 
to some extent in the different states. In 
New York, for example, the right to vote is 
conferred upon any male citizen who has 
reached his twenty-first birthday, or who, if 
naturalized, has been a citizen for at least 
ninety days. A voter is required to have been 
a resident of the state for one year, of the 
county for four months, and of the election 
district for ninety days before the date of 
election. Furthermore, the law provides that 
he establish proof of his right of suffrage by 
registering at least ten days before election. 


2. Know the principal features of the nat- 
uralization laws of the United States. 


The naturalization laws of the United 
States apply to aliens,—immigrants to this 
country who wish to become citizens. General- 
ly speaking, only such immigrants can be natur- 
alized who are of the white or caucasian race. 
This bars Chinese, Japanese, Hindoos, etc. ; 
but because the negro has been admitted to 
citizenship in this country, Africans may also 
be naturalized. Anarchists are barred by the 
naturalization laws from becoming citizens. 

An immigrant to the United States who 
desires to become a citizen may do so by re- 
nouncing all allegiance to the government of 
the country from which he comes. Citizen- 
ship is then conferred upon him when he has 
complied with the following requirements: 


1. He must have lived continuously in 
the United States for five years. 

2. At any time thereafter he may go to 
some United States Circuit or District 
Court or some State Circuit Court 
and declare upon oath before the 
judge of that court that he intends 
to become a citizen of the United 
States. This process is called the 
* declaration of intention.” 

3. Not less than two or more than seven 
years after he has made his “ decla- 
ration of intention” he should ap- 
pear in court again and before the 
presiding judge renounce allegiance 
to all foreign powers and swear to 
support the Constitution of the 
United States. If upon examination 
the judge finds that the applicant can 
speak English and understands the 
principles of the United States gov- 
ernment, citizenship papers are then 
given him. 


3. Know how the President, Vice-President, 
senators, and congressmen of the United 
States are elected and their terms of office. 


The President and the Vice-President are 
not elected by popular vote, but the people 
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vote for electors, and those chosen in each 
state meet therein and vote for the candidates 
for president and vice-president. In all the 
states now, electors are under the direction 
of the state laws chosen by the people on a 
general state ticket. The Electoral College, 
the name applied to the whole body of elec- 
tors in a state or the United States, is made 
up of a number equal to-the whole number 
of senators and representatives in the exist- 
ing Congress. No senator or representative 
or other officers of the United States éan be 
electors. These electors meet in their re- 
spective states on the second Monday in 
January following the President’s election 
and vote by ballot for a president and a 
vice-president. They make lists of all per- 
sons voted for president, and of all persons 
voted for as vice-president, and also of the 
number of votes for each. These lists are 
then signed, certified and sealed. One copy 
is sent to the president of the Senate by 
mail, another to the same official by special 
messenger, and the third to the judge of the 
United States District Court in which the 
electors meet. On the second Wednesday in 
February both houses of Congress meet to- 
gether, when the president of the Senate 
opens the certificates and the votes are count- 
ed by tellers. When the electors fail to elect 
a President the House of Representatives 
chooses one immediately by ballot from the 
three presidential candidates having the larg- 
est number of electoral votes. In the same 
way the Senate chooses a vice-president by 
ballot from the two candidates having the 
largest number of electoral votes. In each 
case the vote must be taken by states, each 
state having one vote. A quorum for the 
purpose of taking such a vote must consist 
of the members of two thirds of the states, 
and the majority of all the states must be 
necessary to a choice. But if the House of 
Representatives fails to choose a president 
when the right of choice devolves upon them, 
before the fourth day of March next follow- 
ing, then the Vice-President shall act as 
President just as in the case of the death or 
other constitutional disability of the Presi- 
dent. 

When a vacancy occurs in the office of the 
President, the duties of the office devolve 
first upon the Vice-President and then in the 
following order on the secretaries of State, 
Treasury, War, the Attorney General, Post- 
master General, the secretaries of the Navy, 
Interior, and the Department of Agriculture. 
This applies only to such cabinet officers as 
have been confirmed by the Senate and are 
eligible to the office of President under the 
Constitution. 

Article 2, Section 1, Clause 4, of the Con- 
stitution prescribes that no person can be 
President of the United States unless he is 
a natural born citizen, has attained the age 
of thirty-five years and has been for fourteen 
years a resident within the United States. 
The qualifications for Vice-President are the 
same as for the President, and the term of 
office is also the same. 

The Legislative Department of the United 
States government consists of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. Members of 
the Senate are elected by the state legisla- 
tures, there being two representatives from 
each state. Members of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives are elected by the people of the 
various congressional districts into which the 
states have been divided according to the pro- 
portion of population. The term of office of 
a representative is two years and the salary 
is $7,500 a year and mileage, and the term 
of a senator is six years, the salary being 
$7,500 a year and mileage. The terms of one 
third of the senators expire at the end of 
every other year, thus always leaving two 
thirds of the senatorial body in office. As 
prescribed in Article 1, Section 2, Clause 2, 
of the Constitution, a person to be a repre- 
sentative must be twenty-five years of age, 
must have been a citizen of the United States 
for seven years, and must be an inhabitant 
of the state which he is chosen to represent. 
Article 1, Section 3, Clause 3, prescribes that 
a senator must not be less than thirty years 
of age, must have resided in the United 
States for nine years, and must be an in- 
habitant of the state from which he is chosen. 
Territories of the United States are allowed 
by Act of Congress to send one applicant to 
Congress. This applicant. has the right to de- 
bate, but not to vote. ‘ 


4. Know the number of judges of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, how ap- 
pointed, and their terms of office. 


The Judicial Department of the United 
States consists of a Supreme Court and of 
the inferior District Courts, Circuit Courts, 
Court of Claims and Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. The Supreme Court is composed of 
one Chief Judge and eight Associate Justices 
and decides cases by majority vote of the 
judges present. The Court holds annual ses- 
sions at Washington, D. C., commencing on 
the second Monday in October and usually 
adjourning in May. Daily sessions are held, 
except on Saturday and Sunday, beginning at 
12 o’clock noon, in the Chambers of the 
Court at the Capitol. All judges of the Su- 
preme Court are appointed by the President 
of the United States, subject to confirmation 
by the Senate. They serve for life or during 
good behavior. The Chief Justice of the 
United States receives $13,000; the Associate 
Judges of the Supreme Court receive a sal- 
ary of $12,500 a year. Circuit Judges are 
paid $7,000, and District Judges $6,000. An 
Act passed in 1869 allows any United States 
judge seventy years of age, who has served 
in his position for ten years, to resign and 
receive his full salary for the remainder of 
his life. For misconduct judges may be im- 
peached in the same manner as other govern- 
ment officials. 


5. Know the various administrative depart- 
ments of the government as represented in 
the President’s Cabinet. 


The Cabinet consists of ten men, each at 
the head of a special executive departnient 
of the government. These departments are 
the Departments of State, Treasury, War, 
Navy, Interior, Post Office, Justice, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Labor. Each depart- 
ment is divided into a number of bureaus, 
who have charge of some special line of work 
connected with their department; and each 
member of the Cabinet has from one to three 
assistants, according to the complexity of the 
work carried on by his department. There is 
also an assistant or chief at the head of each 
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bureau. In order to facilitate the business 
of the departments and bureaus there is 
usually a sub-division of the bureaus into 
divisions, with divisional chiefs at the head 
of each. In this case a division has charge 
of a particular phase of one line of work as 
carried on by that bureau. 

The Department of State has charge of all 
diplomatic and consular service of the United 
States, negotiates all treaties, attends to all 
matters of extradition, has charge of all for- 
eign and international tariff relations, ar- 
ranges all matters pertaining to the American 
end of international conferences and con- 
gresses, takes measures to protect the various 
American institutions abroad, such as mission- 
ary societies, schools, and hospitals; main- 
tains a record of the marriages of all Ameri- 
can citizens abroad and also of all the Ameri- 
can children born abroad, and has charge of 
the publication and distribution of the laws 
of Congress so as to make them accessible to 
all men and to forestall any excuse for the 
plea of ignorance of the law. The Secretary 
of State is also a medium of correspondence 
between the President and the Governors of 
the several states. The original copies of all 
laws in force in the United States are filed 
with him for permanent keeping, and he has 
custody of the court seal of the United States, 
which he affixes to all executive proclama- 
tions, to various commissions and to warrants 
for the extradition of fugitives from justice. 

The Treasury Department embraces in its 
range of activities every financial function of 
the United States, including the Customs 
Service, coining of money, collection of reve- 
nue, management of the Revenue Cutter 
Service, of the architectural plans for the 
erection and maintenance of public buildings 
authorized by Congress, and has control of 
the national banking system of the United 
States. This department is a national tax 
collector and expends the money thus col- 
lected upon the order of Congress. It mints 
all the coins, prints paper money, postage and 
revenue stamps and protects the people from 
counterfeiters. It also has charge of the Life 
Saving Service, Public Health, Marine Hospi- 
tal Service and the audit and control of the 
accounts of the other executive departments 
of the Government. 

The powers of the War Department cover 
duties pertaining to the command, training 
and development of the Army, its recruitment 
and military operations, distribution of troops, 
armaments, fortifications, military education 
and instruction, and kindred matters. Its 
chief bureaus are those of Ordnance, which 
has charge of the work of providing the 
Army with all munitions of war, includ- 
ing the coast defense, protection of harbors 
by mines and the selection of Army rifles and 
‘ammunition; and the Bureau of Insular Af- 
fairs. The War Department also has charge 
through a corps of engineers of the United 
States Army of all construction and repairin > 
of fortifications and their works of defer 
and of improving the rivers and harbors 
the country and also of the military parks ax 
national cemeteries. 

The Navy Department has charge of all 
naval operations in the construction of bat- 
tleships, dock yards, and in the educational 
training and efficiency of the United States 
seamen. This department is also the world’s 
greatest user of the wireless telegraph and 
has charge of the navigation of waterways, 
preparation of nautical almanacs, and of the 
National Hydrographic Office. It also has 
charge of the Naval Observatory, which pro- 
vides information as to the exact measure- 
ment of time. 

The Post Office Department has charge of 
the money order business, sale and control of 
postage stamps, and the drawing of post- 
route maps, and in general of all matters 
having to do with the mails. This depart- 
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ment controls the railway postal service, the 
rural free delivery service, the parcels-post 
system, and also the Dead Letter Office. 

The Department of Interior comprises a 
group of unrelated governmental bureaus. 
The original intention was to have this de- 
partment have charge of all matters pertain- 
ing te the internal affairs of the country. 
The bureaus of this department include a 
general Land Office, which disposes of gov- 
ernment lands to citizens, has charge of na- 
tional monuments, forest reserve work and 
power-site reserves; the Pension Bureau; the 
Bureau of Education, which serves as a 
national clearing house for educational in- 
formation and seeks to secure the establish- 
ment of better systems of school accounting 
and school statistics throughout the country, 
and also has charge of the educational work 
among the Eskimos in Alaska, and of the 
Alaskan reindeer herd; the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, which has charge of all the Indian 
tribes in the United States exclusive of those 
in Alaska, of their lands, moneys, schools, 
purchase of their supplies, and their general 
welfare; the Bureau of Reclamation, which 
has charge of reclaiming the desert lands by 
irrigation and of the innovated lands by 
drainage; the Geological Survey, which pro- 
tects the natural wealth of the nation, makes 
geographical and topographical maps of the 
country, locates all mineral and oil deposits, 
gathers important information with reference 
to the public domain and concerning the min- 
eral industries of the country, studies the 
problems of conservation, records the daily 
flow of streams throughout the country and 
prepares the way for the people effectively to 
utilize the vast natural resources; the Bureau 
of Mines, which investigates economical and 
safe methods of mining, power of explosives 
and safety apparatus; and the Patent Bureau, 
which keeps records of all patents issued for 
inventions and inventive processes. 

The Department of Justice has charge of 
the enforcement of. the general laws of the 
country and also of the laws under which the 
other departments act. The Attorney Gen- 
eral, who is at the head of this department, 
is the legal adviser of the President. With 
his associates he has charge of all litigations 
for the enforcement of inter-state commerce 
laws, and of the supervision over the District 
Attorneys, United States Marshals and the 
Clerks of the United States courts. It is his 
duty to make a recommendation to the Presi- 
dent as to the proper course to pursue where 
individuals seek redress. It.is also the duty 
of this department to take charge of all 
pardon cases excepting those in the Army and 
the Navy, and the administration of the law 
for the parole of federal prisoners, and of 
defending suits against the government in the 
Court of Claims and in the District and Cir- 
cuit Courts of the United States. 

The Department of Agriculture has proba- 
bly contributed more to the welfare of the 

zople of the United States than any other 

ranch of the executive service. Through its 
bureaus it carries on scientific investigations 
and experiments, the results of which have 
accomplished wonderful results in the pro- 
tection of farming stock, forest lands and 
plant industry. The work of this department 
is carried on by several important bureaus, 
which comprise the Weather Bureau, which 
keeps climatic records and makes forecasts 
of temperature and rainfall for all parts of 
the country ; the Bureau of Animal Industries, 
which has charge of the work of eradicating 
animal diseases and of the sanitary care of 
animals ; the Bureau of Plant Industry, which 
has charge of farming experiments and in- 
vestigations and of the protection of plants 
from diseases; the Bureau of Soils, which 
maps, classifies and investigates the soils of 
the agricultural districts of the United States; 
the Bureau of Forest Service, which protects 
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and utilizes the forests of the country so that 
there may be a continual supply of timber for 
use in the industries, and protects the forest 
trees from fire, insects and small rodent-like 
animals; the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
which makes investigations concerning the 
economic relations of birds and mammals to 
the work of the farmers and stockmen of the 
country; the Bureau of Entomology, which 
investigates the injurious effects of insects 
and seeks to eradicate those that are injuri- 
ous to plant life; the Bureau of Chemistry, 
which protects the national food supply; and 
the Bureau of Public Roads, where every- 
thing pertaining to progressive road construc- 
tion and maintenance is studied and experi- 
mented with, and where a campaign of edu- 
cation is carried on seeking to build good 
roads throughout the country. 

The Departments of Commerce and Labor 
have charge through their bureaus of the 
Coast Geodetic Survey, steamboat inspection 
service, census, maintenance of standards of 
measure, of scrutiny of corporations, super- 
vision of navigable waters, the maintenance 
of lighthouses, propagation and distribution 
of fishes, the regulation of immigration and 
naturalization, and the work of gathering in- 
formation about the conditions of the labor- 
ing classes of the United States and of all 
matters which affect them. 

For further explanation of the duties and 
activities of the different governmental de- 
partments it is best to read such a book as 
that recently published by Frederick J. Has- 
kin on the American Government, first copy- 
righted in 1911. This book sells at $1.00, net 
price, and is published by Lippincott & Co. 


6. Know how the Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, senators, representatives, or as- 
semblymen of his state are elected and their 
terms of office. 


The Governor is elected by the direct vote 
of the people; the term of office varies from 
one to four years in the different states. The 
Governor’s chief duty is to see that the laws 
of the state are fully executed. He has the 
power of vetoing bills passed by the legisla- 
ture and usually has the power to pardon 
criminals convicted in the courts. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in states where such an 
office exists is also elected by popular vote 


_and his term of office varies in the different 


states. His chief duty is to preside over the 
Senate and in case of the Governor’s death 
he succeeds to that office. In the several 
states that do not have the office of Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, his place is usually taken by 
the President of the Senate or by the Sec- 
retary of State in case of succession. 

State senators and representatives or as- 
semblymen are elected to represent. the peo- 
ple of the different states in legislative mat- 
ters. The term of office and qualifications of 
senators and representatives vary usually ac- 
cording to the state or part of the country. 
Information in regard to all questions per- 
taining to state legislation that the scout will 
need to know can be easily obtained by refer- 
ring to any up-to-date encyclopedia, such as 
the new Britannica or the International. 
Information, of course, can also be secured 
by writing to the state capitol. 

As an example, the boy scouts in New York 
state would need to know, in preparation for 
this requirement, that the Governor and the 
Lieutenant-Governor are elected every two 
years, in even-numbered years, and that the 
candidate for either office must be thirty 
years old and a resident of the state five 
years next preceding the election. The sal- 
ary of the Governor is $10,000 and of the 
Lieutenant-Governor $5,000. The Senate is 
composed of fifty-one members elected bi- 
ennially from single districts, apportioned to 
the population, but there is a limitation that 

(Continued on page 38) 
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‘‘ MEET ME AT THE POND” 


The Haw-Haw Corner 


A Dull Job 


It was a Saturday noon and the school 
teacher passing along the road was surprised 
to see the ordinarily overactive Tommy sitting 
disconsolate beneath a tree in front of the 
schoolhouse. 

“Why, Tommy, my boy,” he said, pausing 
on his way, “ what is the matter? Anything 
gone wrong?” 

“Nope,” said Tommy, giving an impatient 
wiggle. 

“Where are the rest of the boys?” asked 
the schoolmaster. “They haven’t run away 
from you, have they?” 

“Gone home to lunch,” growled Tommy, 
trying to talk and whistle both at the same 
time. : 

“Well, why don’t you go home to lunch, 
too?” laughed the teacher. 

“Can't,” said Tommy. “You see, Mr. 
Simpsey, we’re playin’ war, and I’ve got to 
stay here until the other fellows get back. 
I’m the armistice.”—Judge’s Library. 





Why Scotsmen Succeed 


“ Johnny dear,” said the visitor. 

John McTurk turned around while the fam- 
ily cat rescued her tail from his grubby fist. 

“ Now that you are going to school,” con- 
tinued the visitor, “I want to ask you a little 
question. How many marbles would you get 
if I gave you twenty, to be divided between 
you and Andrew McDonald? ” 

Johnny thoughtfully rubbed the point of his 
nose where the cat had scratched him. 

“T dinna ken,” he said. 

“Come, come,” said his elder. ‘“ How’s 
that?” 

“Well, ma’am,” said Johnny, “ye see it’s 
a’ according. If ye gie me them when we're 
both here we'd hae ten apiece. If Andrew 
was here and I wasna I’d only hae about five. 


- But if I were to get them when Andrew 


wasna here I dinna ken whether he’d hae ony 
at a’.”—London Tit-Bits. 





Sorry He Learned 


The story is told of a farmer’s son who 
wished to become a famous lawyer and who 
went to Springfield, Ill., and accepted employ- 
ment at a small sum from an attorney, ac- 
cording to stories by George Bruce. At the 
end of three days’ study he returned to the 
farm. 





“ Well, Bill, how’d you like the law?” asked 
his father. 

“Tt ain’t what it’s cracked up to be,” re- 
plied Bill, gloomily. “I’m sorry I learned it.” 
—New Orleans Picayune. 





“The Woods is Full of Em” 

“T passed my vacation in Wincasset,” said 
Jerome S. McWade, the Duluth capitalist. 
“ Wiscasset, you know, is famous for having 
originated the immortal phrase, ‘The woods 
is full of ’em.’ 

“ This is the story: 

“A very deaf old man was shooting squir- 











FIRST AID 
A Sprained Ankle 


rels down Wiscasset way. A stranger hap- 
pened along and said: 

“*QOld man, which is the road to Wis- 
casset?’ 

“The deaf old fellow, failing to under- 
stand, answered: 

“*Thar’s one—thar’s a squirrel—settin’ up 
thar on that tree. See him?’ 

“*T didn’t ask you about the squirrels,’ said 
the stranger impatiently. ‘I asked you which 
was the road to Wiscasset?’ 

“*YVep,’ said the deaf old huntsman, ex- 
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citedly. ‘Yep, thar’s another, too, just 
a-peekin’ outer that knothole.’ 

“Then the stranger, losing his patience, 
roared: 

“* You're a fool!’ 

“* Yep, the woods is full of ’em,’ said the 
old man, complacently.”—Washington Star. 





Willie’s Trouble 


There was a sound of revelry by night. 
The Blogges were giving a party. 

Mr. Bloggs had just obliged with the touch- 
ing ballad, “’Tis Love That Makes the World 
Go Round,” and Master Bloggs seized the op- 
portunity to sneak behind a screen with his 
father’s pipe. 

Shortly afterward it was observed that 
Willie wasn’t well. His face was pallid and 
his eyes stood out. Cried Mrs. Bloggs. 

“ Goodness, child, what’s the matter? I do 
believe you have been smoking.” 

Willie feebly shook his head. 

“*Tain’t that, ma,” he replied, untruthfully. 
“Tf it’s true what father’s been singing about, 
I—I—must be in love! ”—Answers. 





An Irishman’s Foresight 


Pat and Mike were working on a new build- 
ing. Pat was laying brick and Mike was 
carrying the hod. Mike had just come up to 
the fourth floor when the dinner whistle blew. 
“T hate to walk down after it,” he said. 

“Take hold of the rope,” said Pat, “and 
I'll let you down.” Pat let him down half 
way and then let go of the rope. Mike landed 
in a mortar bed, not much hurt, but terribly 
mortified. 

“ And why did you let go of the rope?” he 
demanded. 

“T thought it was going to break,” said Pat, 
“and I had prisence of mind enough to let 
go.”—St. Louis Post-Despatch. 





Buying Baby a Sandpile 


A dapper little man entered the office of 
a building supplies concern and asked for the 
manager. 

“T am he,” said the head of the concern, 
who happened to be present. 

“ How are you selling your sand? ” 

“In five-car lots we——” 

The little man held up his hand. 

“TI wouldn’t require that much,” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Tn single cars it——” 

But again the customer raised his hand. 

“TI wish only enough i 

“If you only wish a single wagonload, of 
course that’s different.” 

The little man shifted from one foot to the 
other, then explained: 

“T am making a sandpile for my baby to 
play in, and I only want about a peck. I'll 
take it with me in this basket.”—Youngstown 
Telegram. 








Not Disturbed 


Two spiders that dwelt in different parts of 
a church one day chanced to meet and got 
into deep conversation and asked one another 
where they lived. 

“T live under the pulpit,” said No. 1, “and 
every week I always think I shall be getting 
killed. The parson bangs his hand down, and 
I have to get into the smallest corner for fear 
of getting squashed.” 

“Oh,” said No. 2, “ you ought to come and 
live with me. I never get disturbed from one 
year end to another.” 

“ Why, where do you live?” asked No. 1. 

“T live in the poor box.”—London Weekly 
Telegraph. 
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QUICK WAY TO GET AN INJ URED PERSON ACROSS A DEEP DITCH 


Useful Discoveries 


(If you have made a Discovery of some practical wrinkle that has proven valuable to you, or 
know of one that you think very few other people have heard of, write your knowledge out for pub- 


lication in this department of Boys’ Lire. 
month for the best Discovery accepted.) 


A Honolulu Scouting Stunt 

Recently Troop 5 of Honolulu did a stunt 
in life-saving that seemed to be very com- 
mendable as a “team play” demonstration. 

A scout. is badly hurt. The troop is tak- 
ing him home when they come to an irriga- 
tion ditch seven or eight feet wide and very 
deep, full of running water. This is their 
way of getting the patient over. 

A stout pole is erected with guy ropes. 
The boys’ brigade fire rescue knot is tied, 
ends tied into loops, and to pull ropes; the 
boy is slung clear of the ground and lowered 
over the ditch by a sort of trolley system. 
See the diagram. J. A. WiLper. 


Scout’s Bandage Roller 


The accompanying diagrams explain a 
bandage roller, which was made by our 
scouts. It is a great time saver, and rolls 


the bandages much better than could be done 
by hand. We know it would prove most use- 
ful to many first-aid patrols. The frame and 
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roller are made from soft pine, and the crank 
of ‘heavy wire. After the roll is complete, 
the bandage is released by turning the crank 


Contributions will be signed, and $1.00 will be paid every 


in the reverse direction two or three turns. 
The roll will then come off easily. 
Int. H. O. SexsmitsH, S. M. 





To Roll Coat or Sweater 


This is the “ blanket roll” method of roll- 
ing coats, sweaters, shirts, etc., in use in the 
United States army. Lay the coat down, back 
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down, sleeves folded onto coat. Fold under 
neck and shoulders. Fold over the sides to 
required width. Roll from tail to neck, and 
the folded-under part when pulled around 


ends of roll will hold it without straps. Roll 
will slip under haversack strap. 
Conn. G. S. Rrprey. 


A Light Scout Outfit 


One thing a scout should pay great at- 
tention to is his camping outfit, as when 
“cruising” in the woods, the time will come 
when he will have to rely wholly upon it. 
We, the Stag Patrol of Rogers Park, Chi- 
cago, have made up an outfit which I for one 
will have to see beaten. 

First, we divided into pairs, and each pair 
had together what we called the “ pair out- 
fit.” This consisted of a “dog” tent (each 
scout carrying a half), a signal flag, a cam- 
era, and a pair of field glasses. In addition 
each carried a knife, a pocket-axe, a com- 
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pass, a waterproof match-box, a mess-kit, a 
map-drawing book, a ditty-box, a service 
book, a blanket, a canteen, and a roller and 
a triangular bandage. If you are going into 
a very wild country, with danger of getting 
lost, it is also well to take an emergency ra- 
tion, the lighter the better. 

You will probably know what all the above 
articles are, with the exception of the map- 
drawing book, the ditty-box, and the service- 
book. 

The map-drawing book is a small pocket 
note-book, a pencil, a protracter, a ruler, 
some cross-section paper, and an_ eraser. 
These are all placed with the book in a cloth 
envelope. 

The ditty-box is a small tin box with round 
corners, in which you keep needles, thread, 
buttons, pins, a candle-end, fish-hooks and 
line, and, in short, all the small odds and 
ends one may need in the woods. This is 
really, to my mind, indispensable. 

The service-book is a digest of the scout 
manual, copied into a very small pocket note- 
book. As one does not always wish to carry 
a large book along, this comes in very handy. 

All this can be carried on the belt, in pock- 
ets, and in the haversack, still leaving room 
for quite an amount of food, and totaling only 
about fifteen pounds. H. Bay. 

ILL. 


A Camp Grub Box 


A simple but excellent way to keep food 
cool while in camp is to make a hole in the 
ground about three feet deep, place the food 
in a wooden box, which has thin sides, place 
the box in the hole and put a few pieces of 
damp moss on top of it. 


Mass. CLARENCE Brown. 





Egg-Shell Funnel 


Bottles having necks are hard to fill with- 
out spilling the liquid. A funnel cannot be 
used in a small opening, and pouring with a 
graduate glass requires a steady hand. When 
you do not have a graduate at hand, a half 
eggshell with a small hole pricked in the end 
will serve better than a funnel. Place the 
shell in the oven to brown the surface light- 
ly, and it will be less brittle and last much 
longer. Norvin STILiey. 

Trt. 


To Fry Eggs Without a Pan 


To fry eggs without a frying pan or a tin 
plate, find a flat stone, wash it off, and set 
by the fire to dry. When it is dry, build a 
little wall of stones around the fire, and set 
the clean stone on top. When hot, grease 
with lard or butter and put on your egg. It 
will fry to a delicious brown. 

PENN. FRANK WEAVER. 


A Camp Bed 


This bed will have to be made to suit the 
size of the sleeper. Procure table linoleum 
of sufficient length and width, also un- 
bleached muslin of the same dimensions. 
These are sewed together around the four 
sides, making a tick. A slit is cut in the 
muslin about a quarter of the way down, and 
tapes sewed on each side for tying together. 
The tick is to be filled through the slit with 
pine or spruce tips or ferns, and packed un- 
til quite solid. The oilcloth side goes next 
the ground to keep the dampness down. This 
style of bed was used in the camp which I at- 
tended last summer, and was voted being bet- 
ter than a cot. After the season was over the 
contents were emptied, and the beds packed 
away for this year unfilled; the tick serves as 
a poncho. Linps.Ley S. Ripcway. 

N. J. 
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How the “ Kids’ Dam” at Lebanon 
Was “ Built” 


When the boy scouts of Lebanon, Ohio, 
learned that a dam was to be constructed 
across Turtle creek, in Harmon Park, the 
funds for which were to be donated by Mr. 
William E. Harmon, they immediately offered 
to help do the work. Mr. Harmon was so 
pleased that he not only encouraged their 
proposition, but wrote to National Headquar- 
ters of the Boy Scouts of America about it. 

At first it was voted that each scout was 
to spend three hours a day gathering stone, 
digging or any other work that presented it- 
self. This plan did not work, since so many 
of the boys were busy working or assisting 
at home, or were unable for other reasons to 
split up the day so as to give part to the work 
on the dam. But the fellows were not soldier- 
ing. They saw that their plan would not 
work, so they set about to solve the problem. 
They proposed a camp on the site of the dam. 

The first of August saw four tents pitched 
on a rise of land which was surrounded with 
trees. A flagstaff was raised and the boys 
were ready for work. The first night came 
and the boys were about to listen to taps 
when one of them sniffed a difficulty. How 
about the fellows who had to be at work at 
6.30 a.m.? When could they put in their 
time? The remedy was a hard one, but they 
were equal to it. Next morning at 4 o’clock 
reveille roused the scouts and, without break- 
fast, they went to work. By six they had 
done two hours’ work and those who had to 
leave ate breakfast and left. The others con- 
tinued until seven, when each fried his eggs 
or ham around the camp-fire and attempted 
to fill the cavity that three hours’ work, from 
four to seven, makes in the anatomy of a 
growing boy. 

It would be useless to attempt to describe 
those two weeks. Story telling was rife, first 
aid was administered to the perfectly sound. 
One night it was almost needed when the 
boys forgot they were roughing it and im- 
ported some ice cream. George Burba, the 
editor of the Dayton Daily News, now secre- 
tary to Governor Cox, came down and, though 
it was raining, he entertained the boys with 
Indian and war stories. On Sunday night 
church was held. 

Rain finally broke up the camp, but not 
until the boys had gathered more than 100 
yards of rock for the crusher and had made a 
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THE “ KIDS’ DAM”’ IN HARMON PARK, LEBANON, OHIO 


yawning cavity in the creek bottom ready to 
be filled by the contractor who was given the 
job of filling this gap with concrete. 

The dam is finished. Although it was com- 
pleted too late for swimming, the boys had 
more skating and better skating than ever 
before. And many were the improvised boats 
—some of which were ordered home because 
they were not seaworthy. 

The terrible rains of the past spring washed 
a hole around one end of the dam, but al- 
though the creek as a mountain torrent rushed 
over the structure for an extended time, it 
withstood the onslaught and after the breech 
is filled the boys will be holding up two 
fingers and beating it to the lake for a swim. 

S. C. Britton, 
Assistant Scout Master. 


Hikes through Yellowstone Park 

A hike through the wonderful Yellowstone 
National Park by a party of boy scouts under 
a scout master, if the railroad journey is not 
too great, is not only quite feasible, but it 
offers one of the finest vacations imaginable. 
You can see more and have a better time than 
if you go as an ordinary tourist on one of 
the conveyances of the transportation com- 
panies. And it is cheaper—oh, very much 
cheaper ! 








THE SCHOONER PIONEER, DONATED TO THE SEA SCOUTS BY MR. ARTHUR A. CAREY 








Boy scouts will need no special instruction 
as to equipment. Only, unless all members 
of the party are capable of carrying a heavy 
pack and blanket, it will be well to take along 
a horse and rig—preferably two horses—to 
do the heavy work. 

First provide yourself with a topographic 
map of the park, which may be obtained from 
the Director of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C., for 20 cents in coin. 
Also, get from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., a copy of the book- 
let entitled “ General Information Regarding 
Yellowstone National Park,” no charge. The 
Yellowstone Park Guide Book is indispensa- 
ble. It may be purchased at Gardiner, Mont., 
the north entrance to the park, which will 
be the best for your purposes. You can get 
groceries (at rather high prices) at three 
places in the park—Mammoth Hot Springs, 
Upper Basin and at Yellowstone Lake. Prices 
are high because of high cost of transporta- 
tion. The saving to you in the weight of 
your packs will more than offset the increase 
in cost. 

No guide will be necessary, providing the 
party is in charge of a competent man, and 
your only expense will be for your food, 
which, of course, you will cook over the 
camp-fire. You can make a walking tour of 
144 miles, following the Frying Pan route, 
and see practically everything in the park 
worth seeing. Springs are abundant and pure 
mountain streams always handy. For beds, 
let each member of the party provide himself 
with a tick, to be filled with leaves, grass or 
dry pine needles, or used stretcher fashion. 
And go prepared to catch fish and to hang 
your grub at nights out of reach of the bears, 
for both fish and bears will occupy much of 
your attention. Finally, for an excellent de- 
tailed account of such a trip, with many prac- 
tical hints, see “ A Pack-Sack Trip Through 
Yellowstone Park,” by Dr. Claude P. Fordyce, 
in “ Recreation,” for December, 1911. 


International Rally in Holland 

National Headquarters of the Boy Scouts 
of America has received an urgent invita- 
tion from Holland to be represented at an 
International Rally to be held in Ijmuiden 
in August, to commemorate the centenary of 
the independence of the Kingdom of Holland. 
The programme in outline is somewhat simi- 
lar to that of the Birmingham Rally, and 
scouts will gather from nearly every country 
of Europe. There will be competitions in all 
the various departments of scoutcraft. The 
invitation from Holland is accompanied by 
the definite assurance that every representa- . 
tive from the United States will be the guest 
of the boy scouts of Holland. 
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SCOUT MASTER BING AND TWO PATROLS OF THE FIRST BUDAPEST TROOP OF 
THE BOY SCOUTS OF HUNGARY. HARD TO BEAT ON APPEARANCE, AT LEAST 


International 


WING to the unusual length of leading 
articles and stories in this number, it 
is impossible to give space to our first 

letter from the official International Scribe ap- 
pointed in Sweden, which, with the photo- 
graphs, will require two pages of space. We 
plan to publish it in the July number. And 
we shall be proud indeed to do so, for we con- 
sider it an excellent example of the true 
“hands across the sea” spirit which Boys’ 
Lire set out to encourage, through this de- 
partment. 

We have another interesting letter from 
our French correspondent. The boy scout 
situation in France seems to be still in its 
infancy—and our correspondent remains to 
be converted to the true scout principle of the 
brotherhood of all scouts, regardless of inter- 
national boundaries. But wait till he has 
heard from some more of his fellow members 
of the International Corps! His second let- 
ter follows: 


Société de Perfectionnement et de Preparation 
Militaires, 25 Rue Lafayette, La 
Rochelle, France. 

April 18, 1913. 
Monsieur LE D1REcCTEUR DE Boys’ LiFe, 
200 FirtH AVENUE, 
New York, U. S. A. 

Dear Sir.—In my first letter I told you that 
our society had as their main object the 
preparation for war. However, to give the 
entire situation, I should point out several 
societies, sot far very small in the number of 
their adherents, which are copied very exactly 
after the model of the English boy scouts. 
The first were formed by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and seem to be very 
closely affiliated with the English organization 
of General Baden-Powell. They are composed 
entirely of Protestant young men, and it can 
be said of them that they are religious so- 
cieties at least as regards to their member- 
ship. But there seems to be a schism in this 
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group. From them has branched out a new 
federation of boy scouts, equally few in num- 
bers, called “ Les Eclaireurs” (light bearers) 
of France, who entirely disavow any religious 
tendency. In both these organizations the 
uniform is the same as the English. 

Besides these there are innumerable socie- 
ties for military preparation, grouped in two 
leading federations, the most. important of 
which is, without doubt, the “ Union of So- 
cieties for Military Preparation in France.” 
Here we have pupils who, as soon as they are 
ready to enter the ranks, pass a special ex- 
amination and receive a diploma presented by 
the military authorities called a “ Brevet of 
Military Proficiency.” This rank gives cer- 
tain notable privileges to those who hold it. 
The federation named above during the last 
year has from its own membership made near- 
ly 5,400 of these “ brevetés.” That shows you 
the vitality of their institution. This year we 
have high hopes of exceeding this figure by 
a large amount. 

Thus the entire nation is armed to defend 
her territory and her honor and to maintain 
peace. “If you wish peace, prepare for war.” 
I assure you again of our fraternal good 
wishes. Louis BERANGER. 

P. S.—I hoped to send you some photo- 
graphs, but I have not been able to get any 
yet. Doubtless they will come in my next 
letter. 


From our correspondent’s letter, it might 
seem we went to the wrong camp to pick out 
some one to write about scouting in France. 
However, it is not the purpose of Boys’ Lire 
to simply be the medium of correspondence 
between boy scout organizations in every 
country, but to establish friendly communica- 
tion between the leading organizations de- 
voted to scouting, whether their object be 
preparation for war or not. To be more ex- 
plicit, the real boy scouts of France—those 
who wear the English uniform—are in the 
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minority, and these fellows who are “ prepar- 
ing for war” represent the spirit of the coun- 
try. Finally, now that our correspondent has 
plainly expressed his views, we trust he will 
forget about “the preparation for war” in 
his future letters, and tell us something of 
the pleasanter side of the scouting his organ- 
ization engages in. What we hope for from 
him is not only a handshake across the sea 
for the Boy Scouts of America, but across the 
border for the boys of every country. His 
great organization will, of course, go on with 
their program so long as it is representative 
of the national spirit of France. And if “be 
prepared” means nothing better to the ma- 
jority of the French people than preparation 
for war—let it go at that. But once a month 
we want to hear from the French boys as 
from brothers. In return, we promise, with 
the aid of our other International Scout 
Scribes, to teach them how they can improve 
their organization. 


The following letter from Hungary shows 
the spirit we hope to see triumph in France. 
And perhaps, after all, it will be the real boy 
scouts in France who will turn the trick. We 
quote: 

BupaPest, HunGary. 
Epitor Boys’ Lirr, New York. 

Dear Sir.—We are more than pleased we 
have a chance to send our brother scouts of 
the United States of America and all over the 
world our very best regards and to give them 
an idea of the state of the boy scout move- 
ment in our country. The movement was 
founded over here in the year 1911, when 
the First Budapest troop was organized. It is 
a school troop, consisting of scholars of the 
“gymnasium ”—as part of our secondary 
schools are called—of the second district of 
the city of Budapest. The boys have nearly 
all passed their first-class tests, being the most 
advanced troop in the country. The move- 
ment was taken up with enthusiasm, but only 
lately has it been organized on a large scale 
and definitely taken root in Hungary. The 
Hungarian Boy Scouts’ Association has been 
formed and, although in its present form only 
a few weeks of age, already comprises about 
thirty troops all over the country, while others 
are being registered almost every day. Offi- 
cers’ training courses are being held and the 
handbook is expected to come out in a few 
weeks. 

Hungarian scouting is being run on strictly 
Anglo-American lines, as far as possible—i. e., 
the English scheme has been improved here 
and there by American scouting ideas. We 
are, therefore, much indebted to our English 
and American brothers, to whom we owe 
many a feat of our organization. We are all 
working hard and intend to take a troop over 
to England in July with a view to attending 
the great Birmingham boy scout rally. While 
keeping in touch with practically all scouting 
centers in the world, we are particularly keen 
to meet our American brothers, and hope 
there will be a chance for this in Birmingham 
in July, when we all shall enjoy English scout 
hospitality. 

Our aims differ from those of the French 
movement mentioned in April Boys’ Lirxs, in- 
asmuch as our idea is the same as yours; we 
want to educate our boys to become useful 
citizens and men in general and thereby im- 
prove our present system of juvenile educa- 
tion, which in its present state on the Euro- 
pean continent, as regards formation of 
character in the boys, is much to be depre- 
cated. 

We wish our American brother scouts a 
splendid success in their further work and 
shall always endeavor to contribute to the 
brotherhood which forms an everlasting link 
between the scouts all over the world. 

Epwarp Joun BIne, 
Chief Scout Master. 
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The Flight of the Albatross 
I—The Camp on Wana Lake 
By Frank F. Gray 


AN you imagine anything more enjoya- 
ble than a combination of good roads, 
a reliable wheel, agreeable company, a 
cool, free “‘ flapper” uniform, and a fine June 
day? Just put yourself in such a conjunc- 
tion of good things for a little while, skim- 
ming through a bit of woods, along a shady 
old canal tow path, past little towns where 
every one comes out to see who is passing, 
or beside the beautiful Passaic river, in “ Old 
Jersey.” If such as this isn’t freedom, espe- 
cially just after the close of examinations at 
the end of a hard year in school, please tell 
me what freedom is. 

It was under precisely these conditions 
that Troop 4—The Baden-Powell Troop—of 
M . including the “ Albatross Patrol,” 
might have been seen making for Camp 
Wana, “every scout his own baggage car,” 
with his individual tent, made by himself dur- 
ing the winter; a “tin can kit” of his own 
construction, and other necessaries, carefully 
stowed. They were going early in the season 
because the Albatrosses were soon to com- 
mence their long flight, and those who could 
not take the longer journey must not be de- 
prived of an opportunity to “take to the 
woods.” 

“ Bill” Maxwell was trying to “ break in” 
a new tenderfoot (Fred Howe), and the lat- 
ter was having his troubles. He had never 
been on such an expedition before, and the 
way seemed long to him. To make matters 
worse, his luggage refused to stay where he 
put it. However, Bill stuck faithfully to his 
tenderfoot, whistling a good deal (I wonder 
why?). But when the inquiry “ Aren’t we 
’most there?” which had begun at the end of 
the third mile, was repeated for what Bill 
thought was at least the thousandth time, he 
remarked (a little patronizingly, perhaps), “ I 
perceive thour't very tender yet, my child, 
with much to learn, including a little of the 
noble habit of endurance. I fear thy capacity, 
however.” 

But just then the situation was relieved by 
a terrific splash up the tow path, which caused 
Fred—the tenderfoot—to forget his worries 
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and to shout “Great guns, Bill, some of the 
fellows have tumbled in and are drowning. 
Hurry up, Bill; call for help; yell for some 
one to come!” 

“Tumbled in; good idea,” murmured Bill, 
beginning to “ peel” as he rode. Very short- 
ly thereafter he was actively rendering “ first 
aid for heat and perspiration” in a manner 
quite new to Fred, the tenderfoot, whom no 
persuasion could induce to enter the water. 
He said that he preferred the bath tub at 
home; and he looked it. Later on he learned 
to swim, which changed his ideas. But just 
then he busied himself with a lunch of cake 
and salad which he had brought, and which 
had become badly mixed. 

Out and on again for another five miles; 
some glorious broiled steak and chops, with 
“flap jacks ”—best ever—and a little rest un- 
der a big tree near a fine spring, then on 
again! The thirty miles to camp disappeared 
most unaccountably to most of the riders. 
The end of the road was in a dense woods. 








A “GOOD IDEA” 


Then came a walk along an old trail, soft 
with needles and mosses, under cool hemlocks 
and blooming wild rhododendron, to the bank 
of a pretty little lake, completely out of civil- 
ization. 

How still it was for a minute; but for a 
minute only, for the “ Engineer Corps” had 
come up the day before, and the present meet- 
ing was not conducive t6 silence. The ground 
had been plotted out, the plots numbered and 
assigned, and a rough map made, so that there 
was little trouble in getting located. Almost 
like magic the low white tents appeared in 
their allotted places, all facing the lake; but 
it was a lively few minutes, you may be sure. 
However, only one tenderfoot (not Bill's) 
and one second-class boy had to have fingers 
treated by the “ Hospital Corps,” and tempers, 
or the improper expression thereof, treated 
by the “water cure,” which was not a very 
bad showing. 

In fifteen minutes the troopers were “old 
residents.” Fishing poles appeared, and two 
harmonicas, a jews-harp and three fifes were 
undergoing punishment by boys lounging upon 
heaps of fragrant, blanket covered boughs 
and leaves. P 

Then the evening swim. Doesn’t a good 
swim feel fine when you are just tired 
enough? Suddenly “ Old Put” poised himself 
for a dive, which he postponed, for a view 
of the new camp, lit up by the low evening 
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"sun, caught his eye. Pointing toward it he 


sang out, “Isn’t she a dandy?” and every 
one there agreed with him. 

The crackling of a newly started camp fire 
after supper, in the quiet of the evening; 
stories and songs, and gazing between the 
leaves at the stars; the call of the whippoor- 
will, and the murmur of rippling water: was 
ever anything more delightful? You can 
never know the full meaning of all this until 
you have experienced it. We who know the 
meaning love it better than we can tell; and 
how often, in the weary rush of artificial life, 
we long to be with the true hearts around the 
happy camp fire! And “taps,” most beautiful 
of all the buglé calls, echoing with a mellow 
sweetness all its own, under the breathing 
boughs: 

Sleep, and rest; 

Sweetly rest; 

Dreamless, rest 

Thro’ the dark hours of night; 

And may God keep you safe 

Till the light. 
It is the soldier’s benediction, sounded over 
him when he goes to his short rest, and to 
his long one. Who can blame us of the great 
peace army for borrowing it? 

(To be continued) 


‘Governor to Take Hike with Scouts 


Governor George H. Hodges, of Kansas, 
has become a member of the National Coun- 
cil of the Boy Scouts of America. He re- 
cently was informed of his election by seven 
scouts who, accompanied by Scout Commis- 
sioner John H. Fazen, called upon him at 
the state house in Topeka. He greeted the 
boys cordially, and promised he would go 
on a hike with them some day soon. 


The Birmingham Rally 


As previously announced in Boys’ Lures, 
the Boy Scouts of America have been in- 
vited to. send a delegation to the Third Bi- 
ennial Rally of the English Scouts, to be held 
at Birmingham, England, in July. The dates 
are July 2 to 8, and this undoubtedly will be 
the largest and most important assembly of 
boy scouts that has ever taken place. Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Robert S. S. Baden-Pow- 
ell, who will have charge of the rally, has 
expressed the hope that’ the two patrols, or 
sixteen boys, who have been officially in- 
vited from the United States, will not be 
the only American scouts on hand. The au- 
thorities in charge of the rally state they 
will be glad to entertain more scouts, should 
they find it convenient to attend. It is, of 
course, understood that their traveling ex- 
penses must be paid by the visitors. 
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The Puzzle Corner 


As predicted last month, too many boys 
solved the puzzle in the April number to per- 
mit of our publishing their names. There 
were seventy-three! Think of that—seventy- 
three subscriptions to Boys’ Lire given away 
by the Puzzle Corner in one month. You 
may well imagine that the Puzzle Editor is 
still in hiding. You see, only four solved the 
March puzzle, and he wanted to encourage 
the puzzle workers. Well, he succeeded. 
Who can send him another good hard one to 
give out? 

Another picture puzzle next month. 


2 ye? 


Those of you who have not yr* succeeded 
in finding the key to the first cipher message, 
published in the April number, will be inter- 
ested in the following replies it brought: 
Cr1pHeER EpitTor: 

The lines of cipher writing on page twenty- 
one of the April Boys’ Lire read as follows: 

“These lines are put in cipher to arouse 
interest in the study of cipher writing. Read- 
ers who can assist please address the Cipher 
Editor, care this magazine.” 

I don’t know just how you mean for us to 
assist, but 1 am going to send you the method 
by which I solved the cipher. 

First I counted the letters used and found 
that “h” (15) led, with “w,” “v” and “u” 
(12 each) next. 

The letters most used, in the order of times 
used, are “e, t, a, i, n, 0, s.” E always leads, 
although the others occasionally change places. 
The “h” probably stood for “ e.” 

Then I looked for three letter words con- 
taining an “h” and found “sxw” and 
“wkh.” As “ wkh” is used twice and “sxw” 
only once, “ wkh” probably stood for “ the.” 
Then, too, “w” (12) is used many more 
times than “s” (4) and was therefore more 
likely to be “t.” Writing out the first word, 
I found that I had “ Th-e.” The blank must 


etend for “ses” or “tr” Calling &%& “a,” I 
could write the alphabet thus: 

efgh st 

hk vw 


It is at once noticeable that the alphabet 
used in the cipher seemed to be merely moved 
backward three letters. Filling out the al- 
phabet this way, we have: 

Real alphabet: a bce de...uvwxyz 

Cipher “ @eterth...2F72 02 t¢e 

The right alphabet will be shown by trying 
it on the message. 

A cipher with three or four different char- 
acters for “e” and a special character for 
“the” would be practically unreadable, at 
least by my method. 

Yours truly, 
Rotanp Hussey. 
CrpHER Epitor: 

The following translation of the cipher 
printed in the April number of Boys’ LIFE 
is the result of an hour’s amusement the other 
evening. It was worked out according to the 
suggestions laid down in Poe’s famous story, 
“The Gold Bug.” It was not until the whole 


| message was completed that I noticed that 


the cipher key had been made up by simply 
shifting the letters of the alphabet three 
places forward. You will notice that there 
were two typographical errors in the cipher 
as printed, which I have noted in their places. 


Ss 
Wkhvh olghv duh sxw lq flmkhu wr durxvh 
These lines are put in cipher to arouse 


q 
Iqwhuhvw lg wkh vwxgb ri flskhu zulwlqj. 
interest in the study of cipher writing. 
Uhdghuv zkr fdq dvvlvw sohdvh dgguhvv wkh 
Readers who can assist please address the 
Fiskhu Hglwru, fduh wklv pdjdelqh. 
Cipher Editor, care this magazine. 
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I think that this is a first rate thing on 

which to sharpen the wits of our scouts. 
LesTER HarrRISON. 

As explained last month, the “ typographical 
errors’ were purposely made, to induce read- 
ers to answer the request. The Cipher Editor 
thought the readers would be more apt to 
write to tell him of his mistakes—and he was 
right. 

Now for the translation of the cipher mes- 
sage in the May number. At this writing, 
May 5, no one has written in giving it. The 
message was sent to Boys’ Lire in reply to 
the first cipher message, above given, and 
came from Mr. , scout master of an 
Illinois troop. It reads as follows: 

Dear Scouts: 

We expect to fool you well, but if you get 
this trick, we shall have a valuable system 
of communication. 

Cordially yours, 
Tue Scouts oF La GRANGE, ILL. 

Now then, if you are one of those who 
failed to work it out, take another try at it. 
See if you can find the “typographical er- 
rors” in it. Key will be published next 
month. 

If you are still puzzled, here is an easy 
one: Hists sit hets omeha for hety oybo 
coutssy. 


Target Shooting With the Air Rifle 
I—The Logical Arm 
By Cuarites ASKINS 


HE writer is in entire sympathy with the 
lad who longs to own a gun. He began 
shooting a muzzle-loading rifle when 

eight years old. Not being allowed to at- 
tempt to load the piece, he went hunting with 
the one charge in the barrel, and when this 
was fired was obliged to return to have his 
rifle reloaded. You may be sure he didn’t 
fool away the bullet in that rifle, not if he 
could help it, and orders were strict that he 
must shoot but certain things. The dead, gray 
mist of the passing years has settled over 
much of the winding trail of life, now left 
behind in the steady “ hike,” but away off at 
the beginning of the road the view is clear. 
As the years pass by, crowding in behind him, 
sweeping him faster and faster toward the 
end of the trail, to the land of silence, he is 
glad that throughout all the days, over every 
land that the world has shown him, he has 
never been deserted by a thin-faced, meager- 
limbed, happy little boy, carrying an old Ken- 
tucky rifle. 

In the near two score years of constant 
practise with rifle and gun, I have never had 
an accident, never shot any one, never been 
hurt myself, and have never seen any one 
hurt. Perhaps this is due to first lessons. 
In the beginning I was forbidden to hunt with 
other boys, no “ gang” must go with me—not 
a single companion. A crowd of boys from 
ten to fourteen years old, all carrying fire- 
arms, are in about as much peril as though 
they were fighting the Mexican Rebel Army. 
Hence the wisdom of the rule enforced by the 
Boy Scouts of America, “No firearms in 
camp or on the hike.” These articles have to 
do with target shooting by the lone scout or 
by scouts under the direction of a scout 
master—and without the use of a firearm. I 
suggest the use of the modern air rifle. 

At the mention of the air rifle I fancy I 
hear a snort from some stalwart boy scout. 
The air rifle! A toy he has seen his kid 
brother playing with—a toy with little more 
accuracy than a nigger-shooter and less power. 
But hold on! There are air rifles and air 
rifles these days, with inventors still busy. 
We have at least two, perhaps more, which 
will make just as good scores at twenty yards 
as the U. S. Army Springfield. I need hardly 
explain that this is due, not to the superior 
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accuracy of the air propelled missile, but | 
rather to the fact that the army gun has so | 
much recoil that an untrained man cannot do | 
the arm justice. Indeed, I have no sort of | 
doubt but the average man, not boy, can put 
up a better score at gallery range with the air 
rifle than he could with the powerful army 
piece or any other high-power rifle. 

Sighting, holding, trigger-pulling, ‘standing 
erect without movement, ease and sureness in 
every shooting position, can all be acquired 
with an air rifle with no less certainty than 
with the finest military or sharpshooter’s arm. 
The boy who learns to shoot with one of the 
air rifles I shall presently describe is not only 
a crack shot in the making, but he is already 
half made. 

The first requirement of a boy scout’s gun | 
is that it shall not be dangerous, not likely to | 
imperil human life. This is a point to be | 
established the first thing before going any 
further. The air gun that could seriously 
wound or kill a human being would be for- 
bidden many a scout, I am quite aware. As 
I contend that an air rifle missile would not 
cause so severe a wound as a pointed arrow, 
some facts and figures must be given to prove | 
this. A comparison of the power of different | 
air guns with the .22 short, the smallest of 
firearms, will be all that is demanded. 

The .22 short has a velocity of from 1,000 | 
to 1,100 feet with a bullet weighing 30 grains, 
and its striking force or power (the terms are 
synonymous) is 75 foot-pounds. The penetra- 
tion of its bullet is about four inches of pine. 
It is not considered powerful enough for any 
game larger than a rabbit, but will inflict an 
ugly wound on a man at a distance of a quar- 
ter of a mile. 
air guns compare with it. 

The best of the toy air guns, those throw- 
ing a BB shot by means of air compressed by 
a spring, have a muzzle velocity of 250 feet, 
and a striking force of something like a 
pound. The force is barely sufficient to kill 
an occasional sparrow, and could do no more 
than sting a human being. The most powerful 
air rifle now in use has a muzzle velocity of 
600 feet and a power at the muzzle of 11 
pounds—one seventh that of the .22 short at 
gallery range. Its penetration is %-inch of 
pine at 20 yards; not enough to produce a 
serious wound, though the weapon is not to 
be handled recklessly. We can readily per- 
ceive why one weapon might become danger- 
ous in a troop of boy scouts, either to com- 
panions or to people and animals in the 
vicinity, while the other would not be. Yet 
for all practical purposes, aside from killing 
something, the one gun is as good as the 
other. 

Whatever the future may bring forth, the 
air rifle of to-day has reached such a state 
of perfection that it is the proper weapon for 
all indoor shooting, for the use of boys where 
safety is of prime importance, for the armory 
where soldiers practise at short range, and 
for gallery and rifle club purposes where a 
firearm is too noisy or for other reasons not 
desirable. 

The cheapness of the ammunition should 
recommend the air rifle very highly, since a 
hundred shots can be fired for ten cents. 
The difference in the first cost of a swaged 
bullet weighing 16 grains, the simple am- 
munition of the air gun, and the .22 which 
has first a primed shell of brass, next the 
powder charge, and last a 30-grain ball, is 
something that can readily be appreciated. 
Moreover, with increased demand the air 
rifle pellets should be reduced in price, for 
the amount of lead in 500 of them should not 
cost more than ten cents, the remaining sum 
exacted being charged to manufacturing, 
transportation, and the profits of jobber, 
dealer, etc. 


both English and American make, illustrating answering advertisments. 


Now we will inquire how the | 











A boy’s sport and a boy’s camera. 


BROWNIE CAMERAS 


were made to put the joyous pastime of 
photography within reach of every boy and 
girl, at low cost. Brownie qualities of sim- 
plicity, durability and practical efficiency 
also make them popular with grown ups. 


Brownies, $1.00 to $12.00. 


Look of the Drownies at your dealers, or on request. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocuestTer, N. Y. 


Free. 










































-—“SCOUT’S COMPASS WATCH GIVEN 
















To any person selling 24 packages, each con- 
taining ten different POST CARDS—at Ten 
Cents a package. Many buy two or more as 
this is the finest and largest selection ever 
given for this work and the 24 packages should 
be sold within four hours. The watches are 
about one-half larger than shown in cut 
. and intended for Boy Scouts, Hunt- 
\ ers,. Sailors, Travelers, Automo- 
bilists and all others who desire 
the correct time and direction. 
Order POST CARDS TO- 
DAY—WE TRUST YOU— 
When sold return us $2.40 
and the Stem Wind—Stem 
Set — Guaranteed Watch will 
be sent securely packed. 


THE SALINA MERCANTILE CO. 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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REO. US. PAT. OFF 


‘All aboard 


on 
Red Tread 
V. C’s— 
the real 


tires!” 











OYS—a pair of bright Red Tread tires 

makes a wonderful difference in the appear- 

ance of your wheel—and even more in its rid- 
ing qualities. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Red Oj Tcead 


VACUUM CUP'TIRES 
FOR BICYCLES 


have the suction cups which prevent slipping on wet 
or greasy pavements. 

The quality is so high and the construction so good 
that they show only the most gradual wear under the 
very hardest use—hardly anything can puncture them. 

Oily roads cannot affect the rubber of these tires. 
They are Oilproof—proof against oil-rot. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write us direct. 
You just have to have them. 

Just read the guarantee for an entire season’s serv- 
ice that goes with every tire. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 


BRANCHES) 
Pittsburgh, 505 Liberty Avenue Minneapolis, 34 S. 8th Street 


Cleveland, 1837 Euclid Avenue Kansas City, ee 514 E. 15th St. 
Detroit, 254 Jefferson a Omaha, 215 S 20th Street 
Chicago, 1004 Michigan Aven Seattle, Armour Building 

Pp SYL VANIA. ‘RUBBER COMPANY OF NEW YORK ogc 


E) 
New York on. 1700 Broadway Boston, 149 Berkeley St. Dallas, 411 S. Ervay St. 
NNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY OF CALI FORNIA 
San thininttath 512-514 Mission Street Los Angeles, 930 S. Main Street 


An Independent Company with an independent selling policy. 















SCOUT MASTERS 
AND 
TROOP LEADERS 


Send to Box 213, Portland, 
Me., for free book of 
instructions: ‘*How to 
avoid accidents in using 
firearms.”’ 


CHEER UP 


J sHow YOUR CLUB COLORS 
IN A WICK FANCY HAT BAND 
Prepare now. Get your Club associates 


. Exclusive patternse—hand 
3000 regular 


———- k—75c. a Band. 
pate 60 cents a Band. Send 
FREE. 


stock patterns— 
for Catalogue— 
Get WICK Bands from your hatter, 
or direct from Dept. L. 
Wick Narrow Fabric Co. 


Philadelphia 
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| them, classifying, explaining their method of 
| construction, and giving a brief summary of 


their power, accuracy, possibilities, and cost. 
(To be continued) ss 


Here’s to Your Health! 
II—The Indoor Hurricane 
By Witi1am Brapy, M.D. 


N page 232, Chapter V, of the Official 
Handbook of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica appears a suggestion which deserves 

some explanation perhaps. Under the cap- 
tion “ Sleeping Out of Doors,” the reader is 
advised to ventilate his sleeping room by all 
means, even if he can’t sleep out of doors. 


| Windows should be thrown wide open, the 


instructions say. So say we all of us. But 
here comes the difficult part. “AVOID 
DRAFTS.” 

Any boy who will draw up and describe 
for me a scheme whereby a room can be well 
ventilated, yet be kept draftless, will earn a 
prize of $5.00, and no questions asked! But 


| don’t stay awake nights trying to earn this 


prize, because it is a mathematical impossi- 
bility. You can’t admit fresh air to a room 
without creating a current of moving air—a 
draft. And this fruitless effort to “ avoid 
drafts” is precisely what led our grand- 
parents to suffocate themselves in their bed- 
rooms over night. 


Tue Drart or A CHILL? 


A better name for drafts, I believe, is in- 
door hurricanes. A hurricane is a dreadful 
thing to be out in—but the only way to avoid 
it is not to go out in it. The only way to 
avoid drafts is to keep them out of your 
room—nail your windows shut and bury your 
head under the mattress! 

Seriously, we should all suffocate indoors 
were it not for drafts. They are really har- 
bingers of health, bringing us fresh air in 
the only way it is possible for that necessity 
of life to reach us indoors. 

A boy who has chronic catarrh or adenoids 
or enlarged tonsils is apt to get “stuffy at 
the nose” when he sits in a draft. That 
isn’t a “cold,” you must remember, but a 
very temporary congestion of the blood in 
his breathing passages, which disappears 


| promptly on his return to a warm place. 





What he should do is, not try to sidestep the 
drafts, but visit his doctor and have his nose 
or throat trouble cured. Then he won’t mind 
drafts at all. If he really catches a “ cold,” 
of course he catches it from some one, just 
as he might more unfortunately catch diph- 
theria or consumption. 

The safe guide for everybody in this mat- 
ter of “exposure” and drafts is the rule of 
personal comfort. No matter how great the 
exposure to drafts, dampness, wet feet and 
weather changes, so long as one feels warm 
and comfortable only good can come of it. 
If one feels real discomfort from such ex- 
posure, then there is something wrong with 
the general health, and the family doctor 
ought to find out what it is. 


“ CoLtp ” CARRIERS 


My boys are both girls, more’s the pity, 
else I should make scouts of them as soon as 
possible. As it is, I urge them to spend all 
their play time out of doors regardless of the 
weather. They get wet feet whenever there 
is a chance to do so, but they “catch cold” 
only when they catch it from their playmates 
—and that indoors, I am sure. I should as 
soon permit them to play with a “cold” car- 
rier indoors as with a case of diphtheria. 
Any playmates who show up in our yard with 
a bark or a sneeze are promptly sent scoot- 
ing for home until they are well. I don’t 
like “cold” carriers around the neighbor- 
hood. 
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The Lonesome Corner 


UR readers are by this time familiar 
with our requirement that all first let- 
ters sent to boys whose names are pub- 

lished in the Lonesome Corner must be ad- 
dressed to them in care of Boys’ Lire for 
forwarding, after which, of course, the corre- 
spondence will be direct with the boy him- 
self. 

The other day the editor unavoidably 
opened one of these letters, and he immedi- 
ately said: “ Here, your friends are sending 
good stuff through the lines that belongs in 
the magazine. I want you to write to this boy, 
and get his permission to publish his letter, 
and also another copy of this photograph. It 
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Know the joy of coasting 7 * 











THE OGDEN MONUMENT ON THE GEOGRAPH- 


ICAL CENTER OF THE UNITED STATES 


seems to me these boys who are writing to 


each other and exchanging unusual photo- | 


graphs like this, could give us a great many 
very interesting items. In writing to each 


other they naturally tell all the unusual things | 


they can, and send their most striking pho- 
tographs. These are the very kind of con- 
tributions we are always seeking for Boys’ 
Lire. I wish you would endeavor to get these 
Lonesome Corner correspondents to share 
their information and photographs with Boys’ 
Lire. In that way they will be able to write 
to thousands of boys in one letter, instead of 
to only one.” 

Now, what do you think of that? That 
seems mandatory, doesn’t it? I believe, how- 
ever, you will agree that it is a good idea. | 
So next time you are writing some fellow 
about something unusually interesting, or 
sending him an exceptionally good photo- 
graph—why, just write two letters and make 
two photographs, and send one to me to sub- 
mit to the editor. . 

And now for the letter that gave the edi- | 
tor an idea. I wrote and got permission to | 
print it, and also another copy of the photo- | 
graph to accompany it. Here they are: 


Cuapman, Kansas, March 27, 1913. 

Mr. James J. Billings, New York. } 
Dear Friznp: I saw your name in the Lone- | 
some Corner of the Boys’ Lirz Magazine and 
would like te correspond and exchange post-cards 
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up hill and down dale on an 
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Indian Motocucle 


There’s nothing finer nor freer than the pleasure 
of motorcycle riding. The steepest or longest hill 
and the stiffest head-wind don’t matter. You 
glide along swiftly and without work. Better 
than the old push bike. 


The new INDIAN for 1913 is a marvel. 
comfortable motorcycle ever built. 
improvements. Easy to ride. 
Will last for years. 


X\ 


é 
* 
» 


Most 
Many new 
Easy to keep. 


Get a free demonstration from any of our 2,000 
INDIAN dealers. There's sure to be one 


handy. Ask us. Write for free literature too. 
.  _{4H.P.Single, - $200) F.0.B. 
sass 7H.P Twin, - $250 Factory 


THE HENDEE MFG. CO. 


953 STATE STREET SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Branch and Service Stations ad 


Chicago, Denver, San Francisco 
Atlanta Toronto 
London 








In Camp 


OTHER will not worry about you if she knows that you will not 
get wet feet no matter how much it rains while you are in camp, be- 
cause your boots and shoes are protected with 


LEARAN 
THE FEET DRY 


A liquid, rubber waterproof dressing for shoes, boots or anything leather. Soaks into the 
leather pores, seams and stitches—thoroughly waterproofs the leather—makes it soft 
and pliable—lengthens its life. Will not discolor tan shoes. 
Buy of sporting goods stores, druggists, shoe 
stores, grocers, or send us50c for a 7 oz. can. - 
NATIONAL RUBBER COMPANY 
104 Narco Bidg., St. Louis. Mo. 
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the Boy Scout Camp Lamp 


Burns carbide and water; 4 to 5 hours on one charge: safe and 
simple to operate; nothing to break, or get out of order: can 

be hooked 
belt or pocket, or 


Next to Sunlight 


The Reflector and Hood is made of German 
silver, projects a strong white light two 
hundred feet. Not affected by the wind. 


Superior to any light 
for Hunting, Fish- 
ing, Boating, Light- 
ing Camp 
An ideal light for 
your camp this sum- 
mer. Makes the tent 
as light and cheery 
as your room at home 
and you can read or 
write with ease. At- 
tracts the bugs away 
from the tent. Gives 
a clean white flame 
with no smoke or dirt. 
Cheaper to burn than wood 
oll or candles. 
Booklet on request. 


JUSTRITE 
MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY, Dept. G. 
333 So. Clinton St. 


on cap, 


No. 100. Price complete ........ $1.50 


The Lamp is finished with a heavy nickel 
plate, highly polished, packed in strong 
box. with Reflector Hood, extra 
Carbide Container, and extra repair parts. 
Weight 5 ounces. We guarantee the 
Lamp to be perfect in workmanship and 
material. Each Lamp is thoroughly tested 
before leaving our factory. 


Campers’ Cap Fiber Shield, 
postpaid, 35c. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


No. 99 Lamp, polished brass finish, without hood or handles. 


Price, $1.00 


























Instant Control! 


THE CORBIN 
Duplex Coaster Brake 


Enables bicycle riders to avoid sudden 
accidents or collisions. Operated in- 
stantly by the pedal. The standard of 
safety, reliability and control. Invalu- 
able for touring. Corbin Two-Speed 
brake is an immense assistance on steep 
up-grades or against strong head winds. 
Greatly appreciated by elderly riders. 


Either of these brakes fitted to your wheel at any bicycle repair shop. 
Send for 1913 free catalog showing all Corbin Brakes, Hubs and Axles 


Corbin Screw Corporation Division 
(American Hardware Corporation) 


312 High Street, New Britain, Conn. 


Licensed Coaster Brake Manufacturers 











The é 
Baldwin 
Camp Lamp 


Gives white, penetrating light. Lamp ~~ F 
334 inches high, weighs (ready for use) | 
§ ounces. Burns acetylene gas. Can 
fastened to can or belt, carried in hand or | 
stood upontable. Will not blow out—abso- 
lutely safe. No oil or grease. 
The Baldwin Camp Lamp makes nights in 
camp just as ple.sant as during the day because 
it gives the best artificial light next to sunlight. 
Rowing or canoeing at night is made safe. On 
“hikes"’ through the woods it is unequalled 


falls over obscure obstacles. It 
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* | 
because it projects its light 150 feet “oi 
and prevents stumbling cndted ™~ ¥ im | 

) | | 

| 


THE DUKE SCHOOL 


— FOR — 


STAMMERERS 


An institution for the correction of stammer 
ing, stuttering and other speech impediments. 
Our natural method of instruction and training 
embraces remedies for nervous conditions as well 
as speech training. The result of twenty years 
of scientific study and practical teaching. Even 
short courses show immediate improvement. 
Write for catalogue and particulars. 

Summer School and Recreation Camp 
at Lake Minnetonka from June. Ist to 
September 15th. 

Address: W. M. DUKE, Principal, 
1800 Third Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 








makes automobile repairing 
an easier, pleasanter task. 
It is the Official Boy Scout 
lamp for all round uses. 

For sale by leading Hardwareand Sporting 
Goods Dealers—sent prepaid on receipt of 
price. Brass §1.00; highly polished nickel with | 
hinged handles $1.50. Larger lamp in cat- | 
alogue. | 


Send for Free illustrated catalogue and in. 
Structive booklet ‘“‘Knots and Howto Tie 


em.” 


dealer. 


JOHN SIMMONS CO, 
41 Franklin St., New York City 
6oSt. sey ~ St., Montreal, 
an. 


Give name and address of your 


252 Hansford Block, 
Francisco, 
Cal. 





HA 


TRUMENT 


3 282 pages, 7: 
trations, 67 color-plates. 2561 articles de- 
scribed—all musical ments and sup- 
plies, — = = lowest — 
We supply the United States Goverament, 
most interestedin FOEE MATAI OG 
Write for the big FREE CATALOG 
823" 2 Points of Supply; Address the nearer one. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 
139 E, 4th St. Cincinnati 343 S. Wabash Av. Chicage 
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with you. I am not a boy scout, because I live 
in a small country town which is situated on the 
plains of Kansas, and I could not organize a pa- 
trol. I am fifteen years old and this is my third 
year in high school. This country is just suited 
for scouting and hiking, because there are very 
few fences, and it is mostly all prairie and 
plains land. 

I am an amateur photographer and take a good 
many pictures. I am sending a picture of the 
monument that marks the geographical center of 
the United States, which I took last fall while on 
a bicycle trip. This is about eighteen miles from 
my home. will send you some more pictures of 
many other interesting things after while. 

The town in which I live is about 600 popu- 
lation and is a rather large town for this part of 
the country. 

It is getting rather late and I must stop this 
etter. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, 

? remain, 


Ercit C. 


Following are scouts who wish correspond- 
ents: 


(Signed) ARNOLD. 


W. R. Hughes, Maryland. 
Ronald A. Hicks, Alabama. 
Webster Rusk, Washington. 
Walter Kohn, New York. 
Gerald ‘S. Kleinhaus, New Jersey. 


Books Boys Like Best 


By FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 
Cuter Scout Lrprarian, B. S. A. 


A new book in the “ St. Dun- 
stan Series.” Boy scouts are 
sure to like it, for it tells in 
most interesting fashion of the 
adventures of a scout patrol at a boys’ school, 
The characters are such as attract boys and 
the bubbling humor of some of them will 
make constant appeal to the lads who like to 
laugh. 
St. Dunstan Boys Scouts, by Warren L. 
Eldred. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepherd.)  II- 
lustrated. 335 pages. $1.50. 


“The greatest baseball 
How to Play players,” such as Chance, 
Baseball Collins, Cobb and several 
others, have told here how 
to play the several positions of which they are 
the masters. The book will prove to be a 
mine of information for those baseball boys 
who take the great American game seriously 
enough to want to become proficient in all its 
fine points. 
How to Play Baseball, Symposium. (T. Y. 
Crowell Company.) Illustrated. 192 pages. 
$1.00. Péstage 10 cents. 


When | Was a 
Boy in Greece 


St. Dunstan 
Boy Scouts 


Those boys who have 
followed so keenly the 
daily reports of the 
Balkan war will be de- 
lighted with this autobiographical story of a 
Greecian boy who is even now but scarcely 
out of his teens. In a graphic way this tal- 
ented young Greek tells of his country, home 
and school life, his tasks and pleasures and 
thrilling adventures. The book closes with a 
stirring story of the taking of Constantinople. 
When I Was a Boy in Greece, by George 
Demetrios. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepherd.) 
Illustrated. 168 pages. Postpaid, $0.67. 


It’s not often that police- 

Zone men write books and, when 
Policeman 88 they do, you may be sure 
they will be interesting. 

And that’s the fact, for Harry A. Franck, as 
“ First-class Policeman 88,” in Panama Ca- 
nal Zone Police Force, had many unusual 
experiences. The record of what he did and 
what he saw makes one of the most pleasing 
accounts yet given of that part of the earth 
destined in the near future to play such an 


important part in the development of the 
commerce of our country, and of the world. 











Every advertisement is carefully investigated before 

| insertion in BOYS’ LIFE. Readers can help us main- 

tain this valuable service by always: mentioning BOYS’ 
IFE when answering advertisements. \ 


Zone Policeman 88, by Harry A. Franck. 
(The Century Company.) Illustrated. 314 
pages. $2.00 net. Postage 15 cents. 
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The Oregon Trail 


Have you read the wonderful narrative of 


* 
Mr. Francis Parkman by that title? If not, 
ge gegen gape yy yon Appetites Sharpened for Supper 
grossing, more wholesomely thrilling and, al- 
together, delightful work dealing with the 


true pioneer life of this country in the days After a hard, strenuous day young men must have the right 
of early American civilization. ° . ‘ : 
While Mr. Packman’s book hes. a reces- food to build up nerve and muscle again. Camping is a 
nized place in the historical literature of the vigorous business. Your prowess is always being tested. 
New World, of direct historic importance to You grow strong on two things— 


us is the Oregon Trail itself, which afforded 
the background for some of the most event- 
ful occurrences of early days in our West- 
ern and Middle Western States. 

On April 4 last another monument to the 
Oregon Trail was dedicated by the members 
of the Oregon Trail Commission, assisted by 
the Sons and Daughters of the American 
Revolution from the states of Wyoming and 
Nebraska, in collaboration with the Ne- 
braska Historical Society. 


exercise and nourishment. The- best 
nourishment is wheat— 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


Contains more real strength- 
giving goodness than meat. 
Heat to make crisp. Serve 
with milk or cream. Sugar to 
taste. Also delicious with ber- 
ries. The handiest food in the 
world for camp. Lightest to 
carry. No cooking required. 


Athletes eat Shredded Wheat 
all the year round 




























OREGON TRAIL MONUMENT, ERECTED WITH 
THE ASSISTANCE OF THE BOY SCOUTS OF 
SCOTTSBLUFF, NEB. 


This is but one of the monuments which 
are being erected to mark this rememberable 
old trail in its windings half across the con- 
tinent. Others are being put down on each 
state line where it is crossed by the trail, and 
the Trail Commission is making a commend- 
able effort to arouse proper national inter- 
est in it, and in the lives of those sturdy 
pioneers and frontiersmen, whose names are 
so closely associated with the Oregon Trail 
in the molding of early American history— 
men whose names stand for much that is 
recognized to-day as the principles and vir- 
tues of modern scoutcraft. 

Of particular significance to the readers of 
Boys’ Lire was the part taken in the above 
commemoration by the local Scottsbluff Boy 
Scouts and their commissioner, Mr. Heyward 
G. Leavitt, who was in charge of the pro- 
gramme. Music was furnished by the boys’ 
band of Torrington. 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 


To Commemorate the Pcny Express Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


A handsome monument of Ozark red gran- 
ite, commemorative of the pony express rid- 


















ers of early days, was unveiled in Patee | GUARANTEED PLANS AND PARTS 
Park, St. Joseph, Mo., on April 3. It stands Bu tents | 

on the site of the spot from which the first uy your te - MODEL AEROPLANES 

express rider started, April 3, 1860, and was — S regis- |) Ask any boy who builds successful model 
presented to the city by the local chapter of tere cout }) aeroplanes or flyers what plans and mate- 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. Master and | ideal.” “Our plane and building 


Charles Cliff, of St. Joséph, one of the few tions are clear and con- 


surviving pony express riders, unveiled the receive special discount to Boy Scouts. 








shaft. William F. (“ Buffalo Bill”) Cody, Give Scout Master’s name, number |FLYING BOAT are undoubtedly the best in the 

one of the original riders, and Gov. Elliott | and address when sending for price card. } | “it: B nn, Carr Mit be fe Wright 2c, 

W. Major. of Missouri, a direct descendant | wieaport 2e, os Peoli, om oe va ‘urtiss Converti 

of one of the owners of the first pony ex- JAMES E. BORDEN eo ye “ me BA, sohioen te w Supply Catan, 5, 

press company, delivered addresses. dive . 18 E. State Street, Trenton, N. J. | Wes TEAS Waa 8 Street, New York 
Boys visiting St. Joseph should visit this 











monument. St. Joseph boy scouts should get 
some good picture post-cards showing it, 
for exchange with other scoufs throughont 
the country. 





Earn money for your camping 
Be Prepar ed outfit selling 25c household ne- 
cessity (100% Profit). Postal card brings one free 


CY Gag esc CARDS 
re ZA - ' |to you to begin work with. Dept. S, Innovation 


Er yo 3 — 
mn Box 177, Ti Palen Pa. Products Co., 2989 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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For Success in Life! 


Bo” SCOUTS are now preparing for future careers. 
their minds and bodies grow right. 
of good health and good looks when it comes to life’s battle. 


\ What Dr. Lyon’s does not do only 
WV your dentist is competent to do. 


NY 

\ \ 

SOLD EVERYWHERE \ 

\ \ 
oe 
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They are making 


They, above all, know the great value 


Therefore they 


GOOD TEETHKEEPING | 


Because good teeth are the foundation of good digestion—hence good 
Go to your dentist at least twice a year. 
Then rely on the habitual night and morning use of 


Or.lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Prepared for almost half a century 
by a Doctor of Dental Surgery. 


The powder that’s safe to use because it cleanses by the 
natural way—perfect polishing. Smooth, gritless and pleas- 
Prevents decay and all tooth troubles. - 


f+ Dr. Lyon’sis the standard dentifrice of the United States 
Army and Navy and the National Guard. 
can is the handiest size for Boy Scouts in camp and on the 
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The Junior Travel League 
of America 


Educational Travel Especially 
for Boys, under best conditions 
Summer trip, 1913, 66 days, another 
“Flight of the Albatross,”’ covering the 
Hudson Valley, N. Y. State Lakes, St. 
Lawrence, Great Britain, and parts of Hol- 
land, Germany and France . 
For particulars and references address 


THE JUNIOR TRAVEL LEAGUE 
page ¥. Goae. P. V. G. MITCHELL 
ra’ 


40 St. Luke's Place, 
Montclair, N. J. 


P. O. Box 3150, 
Montreal, Canada. 












Director, Canadian Correspondent. 





ST. REGIS CAMP FOR BOYS, !,t* ,_ 


Established 1907. All land and water sports and free tutor- 
in all school or college subjects by experienced teachers. 
References required 





$135.00 for season covers all expenses. 5 
Send for Booklet. Dr.P.R. Lagdon, Saranac Lake, New York 








° Asquam Lake 
Camp Algonquin, “*s™,°*** 
A select camp for manly boys. The oldest private camp 
in existence. Where boys are busy all the time. Where 
boys learn something worth while. From which boys 
return strong physically and strong in character. Read 
the booklet. Address EDWIN DeMERITTE, Principal, 





DeMeritte School, 815 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





CANDY 

BOYS: I want you to introduce my fine Chocolates, 

Bonbons, Creams, Fruit and Jelly Confections in your 
of selling. 

Send no money, I 

trust you. A postal starts you. A 15 cent coupon free 


to if you send today. 
J. YD BEST, 622 E. 140 St., New York City 
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News from Scout Scribes 


(Correspondence concerning matters of 
more than local interest is invited. Here- 
after the names of Troop Scribes should 
be signed to all communications.) 


Burrato, N. Y.—We have two “ volun- 
teer” scouts detailed to Headquarters each 
day after school. We send them out on er- 
rands, using for this purpose “ Special Boy 
Scout Delivery” envelopes. The lettering is 
in the right-hand corner. 

W. W. Brunpace, Commissioner. 

East Orance, N. J.—The annual boy scout 
rally and review under the auspices of our 
Council in April, was a great success. There 
were 77 troops registered, with about 1,200 
members and nearly 1,000 actually in at- 
tendance. The programme was run off on 
time, and we had many expressions of pleas- 
ure from scouts, scout masters, officials, and 
guests. The armory was crowded with guests 
who filled all seats, and stood six rows deep 
throughout the afternoon. Leading men in 
the scout movement were present, and a good 
number of our Local Council reviewed the 
events. Through the kindness of Mrs. 
Thomas A. Edison, Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
spoke to the boys of the Oranges April 19. 
The meeting was under the auspices of the 
boy scouts. 

Harian, Ky.—Fifty-three boy scouts of 
Harlan, under Scout Commissioner Will 
Ward Duffield, Scout Masters W. T. Rice, 
Geo. R: Pope, Thomas F. Ward and Assistant 
Scout Masters T. A. Michael and David Mid- 
dleton, camped for ten days in August on the 
headwaters of Martins Fork at the foot of 
Cumberland or Stone mountain. Several 
hikes were made from the camp, by different 
parties of boys, one to Castle mountain and 
the other to Sand Cave, the first a fifteen 
mile hike and the last twenty miles, with 
about thirty miles of railroad travel besides. 
On this last hike twenty-four of the boys, 
starting at 5 a.m., crossed Cumberland moun- 
tain to the railroad, four miles distant, then 
went by train to the cave, six miles farther, 
where they had lunch and waited during a 
heavy thunderstorm. Returning the same way 
they reached camp at 9 p.m., after having 
made twenty miles on foot. Many similar 
hikes were made during the encampment, 
nearly all to Cumberland mountain. Mean- 
time the swimming hole was kept in a con- 
stant turmoil by the scouts diving into it 
from a big beech tree growing at its edge. 
Before camp was struck they were jumping 
from the highest limbs of this tree, twenty- 
four feet (measured) to the surface of the 
water, which just there was ten feet deep, 
with a good sand bottom. 

Hartrorp, Conn.—On April 5 a patrol of 
boy scouts from Troop 24 (Windsor Avenue 
Congregational Church) were out in the 
south end of the city, when they discovered 
a small boy and a dangerous-looking fire. 
The boy had started a grass fire with some 
matches, right up against a frame barn. It 
got beyond his control, and he was badly 
scared when the scouts came to his rescue. 
With staffs and hats the scouts soon beat the 
fire out. 


LaurEL, Miss.—Troop No. 1 of the Boy 
Scouts of America was organized in Laurel 
in February last, and now has over forty 
members. By May 1 about twenty will have 
passed their second-class tests, and all are 
eager to become first-class scouts. We have 
built a log cabin about five miles from town, 
and we spent the night of April 14 there. 
The following day, Saturday, we had the time 
of our lives out there. We are going to 
make a bicycle hike to Hattiesburg about May 
3. Our scout master, Mr. C. H. Winston, is 
on the job, and has a good assistant in Mr. 
William Henry McRaven. 




















LinpsEY Wa .prup, S. S. 
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PaSADENA, CaLir.—The Boy Scouts of 
America, in Pasadena, Calif., have a park of 
their own, under the direction of Major R. | 
H. Lee. They are inclosing the tract 25 | 
feet square. with a high board fence. The 
scouts will have a baseball and football field, | 
running track, basket-ball, tennis, and croquet 
courts. There will also be splendid opportuni- 
ties to practise woodcraft. | 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The last report of 
Field Commissioner S. S. Aplin, of Delaware 
and Montgomery counties, shows that sev- 
eral well-established troops are aiding in the 
organization and instruction of new troops, 
thus applying the scout principles by ex- 
tending the movement to their neighbors. In 
Wayne a second troop is well under way. The 
three rallies during Boy Scout week were 
most successful, the attendance being as fol- 
lows: Media, 98; Morristown, 159; Jenkin- 
ton, 95; total, 352 scouts. An inter-troop con- 
test has been entered by 312 scouts, represent- 
ing 18 troops. 


RocHELLE, Itt.—Forty scouts of Rochelle, 
under Scout Master Albertus Perry, have 
just completed a great trip to the state cap- 
ital. They stopped en route at Clinton, 
where they were entertained by the scouts 
there, and where they gave a very successful 
exhibit, the proceeds being divided between 
the two troops, three-fourths going to the 
Clinton boys’ treasury, and the rest to pay 
some of the expenses of the visitors. At 
Springfield the boys called on Governor 
Dunne and _ Lieutenant-Governor O’Hara. 
After a tour of the historic points in the city, 
they attended the voting for United States 
senators in the legislature, and were much 
impressed by the ceremony. Later, they 
went to the Abraham Lincoln home and the 
cemetery, where is the famous Lincoln Mon- 
ument. Taking their sleeper a day or two 
later, they traveled on to Pontiac, where they 
inspected the State Reformatory for Boys, a 
place which proved most interesting to the 
scouts. They were prevented from going to 
visit the State Penitentiary by the increas- 
ingly high waters, which delayed the trains, 
and so returned to Rochelle. The party was 
most cordially received all along the line, and 
the scouts are contemplating an even more 
ambitious journey “ next time.” 


Stockton, Cat.—At an Anniversary Week 
celebration, the mayor of the city, who ad- 
dressed the assembled scouts, was presented 
with an elegant silver-mounted walking stick 
on behalf of the Australian Boy Scouts who 
visited the city last year. The cane is made 
of “tooart” wood, the best in the world for 
strength and durability. The plate on the 
cane bears the words “tooart” and “coo-e-e,” 
the latter being the scout call of Australia. A 
visitor at the demonstration was first-class 
scout Albert Foscher, of the Twentieth To- 
ronto troop of St. Albans Cathedral, Toronto, | 
Canada. x 
Turtocx, Cat.—During January Troop 1, | 
of Turlock, made an over-night hike ten miles | 
to the Mercer river. 

Watter CuHeney, S. S. 


WareHouse Pornt, Conn.—Troop 1 re-| 
cently had a rather novel experience in be- 
ing allowed to witness the work with the dia- 
mond drills for the new dam on the Connecti- | 
cut river. They inspected the cores which | 
are taken out and show the rock formation, | 
the method of setting the diamonds in the | 
drill, and the extremely delicate scales for | 
weighing the diamonds before and after the | 
operation, by which the expense is computed. 
Another interesting trip was taken to the! 
large mill of the Windsor Paper Company, | 
where they watched the process of paper | 
making from the insertion of the rags and | 





product from the great presses. 
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It’s good old Peter’s 
that the wise Scout 
carries in his knapsack. 


Peter’s Milk Chocolate is included in the rations 


of the armies of the World Powers. 


Its sustain- 


ing qualities and convenient, compact 
form place it in the first rank. 





“* High as the Alps in Quality ”’ 


Explorers from pole to pole, moun- 
tain climbers and big game hunters 
the world over depend on this won- 
derful confection. 


(Peter's 


Milk Checolale 











Ener se th J | 
going up ll 
onthe ‘rot J 
® | Celebrate in asafe and sane 
manner. razel’s bal- 
loons will be in every city. | 
Get yours . Send for 
this special outfit— 
Only Sf and Prepaid 


Kh Consists of TEN large (good 
sailing) balloons. Each 4 1-2 ft. 














| LIFE when answering advertisements. 


Every advertisement is carefully investigated before | 


pulp to the final sending out of the finished | ee anaes LIFE. Readers con help us mein, | 


valuable service by always mentioning BOYS’ | 








BOY SCOUTS-ATTENTION! 


SCOUTS’ COMPASS-WATCH—GIVEN TO EVERY BOY 


y 





Write 
Edwards Mercantile Ce., 810 Olive St., St.Louis,Me. 
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GUARANTEED 





Unheard-of Retoednaburil Price 


Full weight, 8 oz. Duck, double 
Wall Tents lap seams, complete with tent 





poles, ropes, pins, etc. to set up— 
Wonderful bargains. 
$5.50 12x14..... 318-8 
« OD 1A = Becccece 
79.10 14x18...... 





These Exceptiona] Bargains 
are offered for a short time -<aiy. Save moi 


buying direct from the larges' 

facturers of Tate, ining sorand Sa, supplies = 
the sleet el Supplying e U partment. 

geet ee about our new Watershed and Mi:dew- 

Write at once for iptive 

pe be and price list on ing of canvas. 

Get your letter to us quick before 





these big bargains are snap; up. 
THE Sarees BROS. COMPANY 
1229 Fernwood A Toledo, Ohio 
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Big Leag' 
League” feepecially made for 
schools, colleges and other umateur teams. Used by 
many prof nal teams for practice work. Light, flex- 
ible, strong, durable, reinforced to give good ankle sup- 
port. Built to stand the racket. Spikes are made of 
the finest grade crucible steel. Will not clog, catch, 


bend or break. , 

HOW TO ORDER BY MAIL: Give size and width 
of street shoe, and wutline of foot on paper. Send money with 
order and we will prepay express charges. Send for booklet, 


CLAFLIN Wnctoetehik 
PHILADELPHIA 
Mailed for 10c, stamps or — which you may 
deduct on first order of $1.00. Great cost of 
catalog and tow prices prohibit distribua- 
tion except to those really interested. Most 
elaborate catalog of its kind published. Catalog con- 
tains more valuable information on wireless and elec- 
tricity than many text books. Contains 100 pages 
wireless insts. and raw material for making insts., 
numerous diagrams, hookups, etc. 15 pages telegraph 
insts., 35 pages motors and dynamos. 150 pages flash- 


lights, lamps, lighting plants, ammeters, guns, radi- 
opticans, miniature railways and mechanical! books. 








50 buys this 





THE J. J. DUCK CO., 388-390 St. Clair St., TOLEDO, 0. 





Imported Field Glass Given 


OUR COMBINATION FIELD, OPERA and MARINE 
GLASS imported from FRANCE FREE for selling thirty 
packages—each contaning ten different POST C \RDS—at 


Ten Cents a package. Many buy two «r more as this is the 
finest and largest selection ever given for this work and the 
thirty packages should be sold within five hours. Our Field 
Glasses are fitted with cup shap eye pieces, achromatic white 
lens, leather body with nickel tubes and trimmings. Each in 
leather case with detachable strap for carrying. Order POST 
CARDS TODAY—WE TRUST YOU—When sold return us 
$3.00 and the Field Glass will be sent securely packed. 


The Salina Mercantile Co., Syracuse, New York 


BOY SCOUTS! 
Camping - Cut Tents 
All sizes and kinds. Lowest prices 

DECORATIVE FLAGS 

FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Write at once for particulars. 


CHICAGO FLAG & DECORATING CO. 
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AND DWIGHT SEAMAN 


, The Honor Roll 


By A. R. FORBUSH 


SECRETARY NationaLt Court oF Honor, Boy Scouts oF AMERICA 


CORRESPONDENCE corner for eagle 
scouts was suggested by a letter re- 


ceived recently from one of the wear- 
Gre of the silver eagle. 


He asked for the ad- 
dress of a certain other eagle scout. Both 
had qualified for many of the same merit 
| badges, and he wanted to find out whether 
|his brother scout had encountered the same 
| difficulties that he had. 

If you like this idea and want to write to 
any other scout whose name has appeared on 
the Honor Roll, asking him questions about 
|any part of his work, address your letter to 
him, care of Boys’ Lire, and we will be glad 
to complete the address. 

In order that other readers may have the 
|benefit of the experiences of these eagle 
scouts we have asked several of them to tell 
for publication what merit badge test they 
found the most difficult and why. We hope 
these practical letters from scouts who have 
passed the examinations will help many who 
are striving for the eagle badge. 

The first place on the Honor Roll this 
month is held by Joseph Evarts, of St. Al- 
bans, Vt. Scout Commissioner Evarts has 
qualified for the life, star, and eagle badges, 
showing that he did not pick out twenty-one 
of the easiest badges. Not only did he pass 
the difficult examinations in athletics, first 
aid, and life saving, but among the twenty- 
one badges won are agriculture, bee farming, 
horsemanship, forestry, and conservation. 

The scouts of Romeo, Mich., are certainly 
making a name for themselves. Two scouts 
there have already won the silver eagle, and 
this month three others have qualified for the 
honor. They are setting a pace that is hard 
to beat, and Scout Master Potter tells us that 
they are not going to stop. 

Altogether we have five eagle scouts, one 
life scout, and one star scout, and also two 
honor medal scouts this month, as follows: 

Eacie Scouts. 
Dwight Seaman, Michigan. 
Voyle Robertson, Michigan. 
Joseph Evarts, Vermont. 
Edmund M. Townsend, New Jersey. 
Ward Denison, Michigan. 
Lire Scout. 
Joseph Evarts, Vermont. 
Star Scout. 
Joseph Evarts, Vermont. 
Honor MeEpAtLs. 
Herbert Horan, New Jersey. 








Manufacturers 
1357 Wabash Ave. - - CHICAGO 





John Sinclair, New York. 


Many of you have read of the great rally 
held in New York recently when 3,500 scouts 
gathered in the Seventy-first Regiment Ar- 
mory. Nothing in the great list of events 
was more inspiring than the awarding of the 
bronze honor medal to John Sinclair, of New 
York City. As mentioned in a news column 
of Boys’ Lire last month, Sinclair with the 
aid of three other scouts of his patrol rescued 
two boys from drowning last winter. His 
companions, W. Woelfred Loesler, Robert 
Williamson, and H. Beneke, have received 
letters of commendation signed by all mem- 
bers of the National Court of Honor. 

Herbert Horan, of East Orange, N. J., also 
had his bronze honor medal presented to him 
at a great rally, that held at East Orange re- 
cently. In presenting this medal, Mr. West 
said that rarely had it been his good fortune 
to come in contact with a scout who showed 
better the true scout spirit. 





JOSEPH EVARTS 
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The summary this month shows an increase 
that is worth watching. In twenty-four days 
455 badges were issued. Personal health and 
public health, as usual, head the list, but it is 
surprising to see craftsmanship fourth. 

It is surprising to find that the angling 
badge, won by Scout Commissioner Evarts 
this month, is the only one of its kind that 
has been awarded in the history of the or- 
ganization.* This is one of the best times of 





HERBERT HORAN 


the year for fishing, and no sport can be 
more healthful than this. Why not have 
angling head the list next month? How 
about this, you fishermen scouts? 


















SUMMARY OF MERIT BADGES FROM 
APRII 4, 1913, TO APRIL 28, 1913 
Personal Health.........ccecccccece 78 
Public Health.......cccscccoes sae ae 
Swimming .......... - 41 
Craftsmanship 22 
First Aid... 18 
Handicraft ... 18 
CORE. 55 25d. 0rd ons euaice vee bueSesael are 16 
Firemanship .......ccccccscesescoce 15 
COME ons sc cccccccsciosessiesscies 15 
Life Saving: ....ccccccccceccccccces 13 
CAPMENEEY 2. cc ccccccccccccccscccses II 
Cycling ......seeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeces 9 
Signaling .......cccccssccccsecccccs 9 
ee ee 9 
BISCtTICHY ic cciccdcccccsccvcveccoese 9 
DAG - catadet ttn itatee siteeeesets-caet 8 
GarGentns® «6 o.0.c.06:000,0600000.000006.0.0,0 8 
Horsemanship ........cceeececsesees 7 
pe ere 7 
MEGME cc ccccccscee oe a 
Machinery ....... 7 
Pioneering .......++- 6 
First Aid to Animals. 6 
AStronOMy ....ccccccccescccccecccce 5 
Bee Farming... ...ccccccccscccccccecs 4 
ES banc obs pnccacdauentecencede 4 
Marksmanship .........cccccccccces 4 
BGreg y occ cscccccccccccccsesceses 3 
CAPRNOMEG. oo. 5500:6:05:60 4200004090909 3 
PI, 565 o0ba on 020 090:00040e ese 3 
WIE. es ciadeckes és seetVas owes 3 
Leather Working..........+-+++++++- 2 
Automobiling ..........ccccccccceee 2 
PERNGEET, cccccsenccccetscnscccscsages 2 
Interpreting ......-.-eeeeeeeeeeeeee 2 
PE Siva oe $token cute dees'sieee> 2 
IE ine dns owiciessinces Sanee sen mene 2 
PEON, ido, 6 55.4.0 0.00 3 a¥iea en hao 
BERING 2. < 500 I 
Poultry Farming. I 
DEE 66 cca ciccnioise rah sense sions I 
BREE 5. 6.0:0 0 0.0:6.04 050000040008 e000 I 
Agriculture ....55 ccccecccccsccccse I 
POO Pee ree re I 

TR igo: 54 0 hoc 8 oho hye thonitcins 455 


* The reason for this is found in the require- 
ments of the test, which should be revised. Re- 
quirements Nos. 1 and 2 might well be stricken 
out, as ability to make rods as specified is not, 
and never has been, considered a test of an ang- 
ler’s qualifications. Instead, the scout should be 
required to pass certain tests in casting with bait- 
or fly-rod, should know the natural food of vari- 
ous game fishes and the best baits or lures to use 
in catching them, and especially should be able 
to tell how and where to fish for the different 
species. He should know how to secure various 
natural baits and how to fix them on his hook; 
how to properly land a game fish with a dip-net, 
whether wading or fishing from a boat, and he 
should have a knowledge of the propagation and 
rotection of fish, without which to-day we would 
ave no fishing worth while.—Eb. 
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You Can Pay 17 Cents 
a Day 


The largest typewriter con- 
cern in the world offers you 
the best typewriter in exist- 
ence for 17 cents a day. 


This certainly places a 
premium on pennies! It 
recognizes honesty as a com- 
mercial asset. 





OLIVER 


The Standard Visible Writer 





Its record has never been equalled Catalog free 





The OLIVER Typewriter Co. 


310 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 














WORLD FAMOUS 


‘**SCOUTS”’ 


Now on Sale! 


Now’s your chance to get the ‘‘ Boy Scout’’ Shoe, boys—that world 
famous shoe about which you have read so much in the magazines. 
It’s making just as big a hit in this town as it has made in the big 
cities. Boys are ‘‘wild’’ about them—say they never saw anything 
like them for baseball, running, jumping, and all outdoor sports. 


=U She ‘Boy Scouts’’ Shoe 


Toughest, lightest, most sensible, everyday shoe 
made. Uppers are soft as gloves. Soles wear two 
cr three times as long as ordinary soles. No linings. 
Coolest and most healthful boy’s shoe 
ever invented. No nails in soles. 


COLORS 
Olive, Tan, Black and Smoked 


Tell your pa that ‘Boy Scouts” outwear 
two to three pairs of ordinary shoes. 








Little Boys’, 
size 10-1344, $2. 
Boys’, 
size 1-6, $2.50. 
Big Boys’ and Men’s, with h 
Big Boys’ and Men's, Good Luck Charm FREE §Gy%s2ours sous 
Write us direct if your dealer does not handle 
them and we wiil forward booklet immediately. 


The Excelsior Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio 
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& Healy’s Offer 


A $50 Cornet for $30 


We would like to have an opportunity to submit one of 
our new American Professional Cornets, price $30, in com- 
petition with any $50 Cornet in the world. We pay the 
express charges both ways. You cannot possibly lose any- 
thing by allowing us to send this instrument to you and we 
feel very certain you will save an even $20. 

The same extraordinary value is presented by our 
American Professional Trombones, Mellophones and Bari- 
tones. Write today for our big Band Catalog, containing 
500 illustrations and lowest prices on good Band supplies 
of all kinds, including uniforms, etc. 

may be arranged. We have a new offer which we 
Easy Terms would like to place in the hands of every band 
leader and teacher. Write today and we will also send you a copy of 
our up-to-date Lyon & Healy Band Herald (free). 
Lyon & Healy Band Instruments— 
America’s Standard for Fifty Years 


LYON & HEALY, World’s Largest Music House 
31-41 E. Adams Street, CHICAGO 


BIND YOUR COPIES 
of 
BOYS’ LIFE 
IN PERMANENT 
BOOK FORM 









































The BOYS’ LIFE BINDER 


shown above is a practically new device. Each one holds 12 
numbers, and single copies of any issue can be inserted or ex- 
tracted at will by the subscriber. 

Simple in construction and operation. No punching of holes 
necessary, only two slight pen knife slits between the pages and the 
insertion of metal clips or tie pins. These drop over the bind- 
ing rods and two motions of the fingers securely lock the binder, 

A solid wooden back prevents contents from working loose or 
uneven and the bound matter opens flat to any page, the same as 
a regularly bound book. Full directions accompany each binder. 

Just what you want in which to preserve those accumulating 
back numbers. Twelve bound copies of BOYS’ LIFE will make 
a reference work of from 450 to 500 pages—an attractive and 
useful addition to any library for boys. 


HOW TO EARN A BINDER 


We want to place a BOYS’ LIFE binder in the hands of 
every member of our reading staff and will send one without 
cost for two yearly subscriptions (new or renewal) at $1.00 each, 
or for three yearly subscriptions from Boy Scouts at the special 
members’ price of 75 cents per subscription. Not good in com- 
bination with any other offers. 

Postpaid price to readers of BOYS’ LIFE, 75 cents per binder. 


Address Subscription Department 
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The Lucky Seventh 


(Continued from page 7) 


“TI am going to Balton Junction if I can 
make that train,” he said shortly, and hung 
up the receiver with a snap. 


The gong clanged its inexorable command. 
It was time for the game between Laurel and 
Wooster to begin. The crowd of fans in the 
grandstand and bleachers settled back to en- 
joy the struggle, the college band ended its 
quick-time march with a mighty crash of brass 
and drum, and the umpire stepped out from 
the home bench. 

But something was clearly wrong. The 
Laurel nine, taking its final minutes of prac- 
tise, paid no attention to the signal. Coach 
Trent continued knocking grounders to the 
infield, and one of the substitutes batted an- 
other fungo fly to the outfield. 

The gong clanged again, more sharply 
this time. The Wooster captain added his 
voice to the signal. With a sigh, Pierce 
nodded his head, and called to his players 
to come in to the bench. He could hardly 
delay the game longer without encroaching 
upon bad sportsmanship. 

“What time is it?” he asked the coach, 
wiping the perspiration from his forehead. 

“Five minutes after four.” 

“Humph! That flier on the K., L. & T. 
must reach Balton Junction about three- 
thirty. If Tweedy really meant to come and 
help us out, he should be here now. Did he 
promise, Stran?” 

Stranahan shook his head. “No,” he con- 
fessed. “I told him about Tod’s being held 
at the Junction, and about Doone’s bruising 
his arm. When I asked if he would come, 
he just said he was going to Balton on the 
flier. Before I could get in another word he 
rang off.” 

“That settles it,” said Captain Pierce 
gloomily. “ He would discover in five min- 
utes that he-couldn’t do anything for Tod. 
Then, if he intended to swallow his pride and 
help us out, he would have hired some sort 
of a conveyance and been here in less than 
an hour. Wouldn’t he?” 

“T’m afraid so, Pierce.” 

“Well, we must do without him, that’s all. 
Lorrey, you will have to pitch as you never 
did before. Put everything you have on every 
ball you throw. Keep the runners off the 
| bases, else they will run wild on poor old 
Doone. And you, Doone, favor that bruised 
arm of yours, and try to give the impression 
that it will be ready when needed. All right, 
| umpire—coming! ” 

The story of that game hinges, naturally 
enough, upon the pitching of Lorrey; upon 
his acceptance of the burden of keeping the 
bases free of runners, that Doone’s pegging 
to catch stealers might not reveal to the op- 
posing players the true condition of his arm. 
And, although they may tell you at Wooster 
| that Lorrey pitched himself cut in his mis- 
taken enthusiasm, you must bear in mind that 
they never learned that he was pitching to 
a backstop who lacked the power to throw 
| across the diamond—and who never had to 
| throw but once! : 

In the first inning Lorrey struck out the 
| side. One Wooster batter after another flung 
down his stick and returned to the bench, 
| complaining that when speed made the bail 
| the size of a pea one could hardly be expected 
| to connect with it. 
| In the second inning the Laurel pitcher 
| fanned the first man up, forced the next to 
| fly out, and himself earned the assist that re- 
| tired the third. Coming in from the box, 
however, Lorrey pressed a tentative finger on 
a certain twitching muscle of his arm, and 
looked apprehensive. 

The third began threateningly. With three 
| balls and two strikes on the first man, the 
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SCOUTS 


By 
Warren L. Eldred 
Illustrated Price $1.50 

HE boys of the 

school called ‘‘St. 
Dunstan” in this series, 
types of the best sort 
of Am youth, 
good fellows and good 
students in most cases, 
but not too good, be- 
come interested in the 
“Boy Scout’’ movement 
and organize a patrol at 
There is work for them of a mysterious 
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the school. i 
and puzzling nature, and they acquit themselves 
well. In conclusion they have a very enjoyable 
week's “hike.” The story is complete in itself, and 
especially separated from other titles of | the series 
by the “Boy Scout” feature. 34 3) 
For Sale Everywhere 
Send for free complete catalogue 
LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD;CO., Besten, Mass. 





The New Official Scout Axe 
With Nail Slot 








The handiest tool ever produced for use in camp. 
Nails are scarce in the woods, and this‘ slot pulls 
them and saves them for future use. 

Made by 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB,JInc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

with sheath 

without sheath - 

Sold by all wideawake dealers ‘and ' National 


Headquarters Boy Scouts, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
lew York. 


a - $1.00 
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SCOUT’S-COMPASS-WATCH 


Watch in Front. Compass in Back 
(Price $1.25) 
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| arm, Pierce. 


| automobile horn. 
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batter began fouling. Six pitches he de- | 
flected from their course, without driving the 
ball into safe territory, before he succumbed | 
to the final strike. The total of deliveries | 
was twelve, with the final seven hard and true 
over the plate. The other outs were made | 
with less difficulty, but they exacted their toll, | 
nevertheless. When the Laurel twirler walked | 
wearily to his bench there was a growing | 
pain in his pitching arm. But all this time, | 
mind you, there had not been a single | 
Wooster runner on the bases. 

In the fourth inning, however, little Lenny 
allowed a singing grass-clipper to roll be- | 
tween his spread legs. Doone, sighing deeply, 
prepared for the inevitable. Perhaps, after 
all, he could shoot one ball to second. Just 
as he feared, the runner stole promptly. 
Doone threw. But it was Pitcher Lorrey who 
put up a gloved hand and stopped the ball, 
apparently not appreciating that the man was 
sliding to the mid-station, but keenly aware 
in reality, as the startled fielders knew, that 
Doone’s despairing effort was _ hopeles¢ly 
short, and that his battery mate had taken 
the only possible means of hiding that fact 
from the opposing team. Doone knew, and 
nodded his grateful thanks; Captain Pierce 
knew, too, and went sick at heart. They 
might stave off defeat for a time, but the 
weak cog in the baseball machine must 
eventually reveal itself. Even when Lorrey 
braced sturdily and fanned the side it only 
postponed the inevitable. But that was not 
the worst. _ 

“ Pierce,” said the pitcher, “ my arm is go- 
ing back on me. It won’t stand the strain 
much longer, I’m afraid. It—it’s aching like 
a tooth with the nerve exposed.” 

The captain puckered his brow. Despite 
his expressed opinion that Tweedy had failed 
them, he still hoped secretly for the arrival 
of that substitute catcher at any moment. 
But if Lorrey weakened also, Tweedy must 
prove practically valueless if he did come. 
At best, the backstop could replace only half 
of the crippled battery. 

But they fought on doggedly. The fifth 
inning went the way of the others. It was 
patent now to the most unobserving, however, 
that Lorrey was pitching with excruciating | 
pain. Even the Wooster team recognized the 
truth, and prepared to take advantage of it. 

Driven desperate by the shadow of impend- | 
ing defeat, Captain Pierce began the sixth 
inning with a clean double, and scored the 
first run of the game on Stranahan’s long sin- | 
gle. But in the second half Wooster came | 
back with three hits off the wilting Laurel | 
pitcher, and only luck and miraculous fielding | 
behind him kept the count down to a tying | 
run. By this time, moreover, Lorrey had lost | 
his speed, and his curves were slight and very | 
erratic. But if he faltered, it was with his | 
aching muscles and not with his stout heart. | 


| He was meeting the test squarely. 


The home crowd was cheering madly, sens- | 
ing the “break” that would net Wooster the | 
victory. 

“I—I’m through,” sighed Lorrey, wincing 
with pain. “I can hardly lift my pitching 
Why, those last few balls barely 
carried as far as the plate. And the fans 
know my condition, too. Hear them shriek. | 
It’s thumbs down for old Laurel. Does it 
rasp your nerves, Pierce, to listen? Yells, 
whistles, buzzers, clappers, cow-bells, a—a | 


” 


“The horn’s sounding outside the fence | 
somewhere,” said the captain, thrilling sud- | 
denly at the sound. “ It’s—yes, sir, it’s an | 
Look, Lorrey, the big! 
gate’s swinging open. Why, boy! Boy! It’s | 
good old Tweedy himself there on the front 
seat by the driver! Tweedy and Hurrah! | 
Come on, you Catcher Tweedy! Come on, | 
you Pitcher Keith! Get up there and rap out | 
a hit, Lenny! The break of the game’s here! 
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Boys, here is the greatest tent 


offer you ever saw. This crackerjack 
7x? ft. 8 oz. duck wall tent, complete 
with tent poles, ropes, pins, etc., for only 
$5.90 while this offer lasts. This isa great 
special offer we are making for a short 
time if you send for eur free book at once. 
Fill in the coupon below and send to us 
today. Thousands of these tents are being 
sold. We are making this special offer to 
you if you will send your order in 
now. Big enough to hold four boys in 
great shape. If you have not enough 
money of your own, get two or three of 
your boy friends to chip in with you. 
Don’t miss this opportunity to get this 
jim-dandy tent at a reck-bettom price. 


fe un and Health 


in a Tent 


Ever sleep in a tent? Say, boys, it’s 
bully! You feel great when you get up in the 
morning. And eat—well just try it once and see. 
Hungry as a bear every morning. Set this 
crackerjack tent up in the k yard or any- 
where. You don’t have to go to the mountains 
to have a good time. Camp out with your boy 
friends. Great fun to play soldier. You be the 
captain. Put your friends in the guardhouse. 
Sit around the camp fire at night. More fun than 
anything you ever owned. Don't wait and pay 
others nine to ten dollars for a tent like this one. 


Send for Free Book 


Guid 

Ne vamp i meinen 
Every boy ought to have one of these 
books. Tells you how to camp out; what to take 
along; what to do incase 5 TX Sam 
of accident. It tells you j 
the kind of clothing to} 
wear on a hunting or[ 
fishing trip, The th 
bait for fishing. It tells 
youallabout yourammu-f 
nition and fishing tackle. | 
How to cook in camp 
right over yourown camp § 
fire. It also tells you of 
the many wonderful bar- 
gains we are offering in 
tent and camp supplies. 
You would not take any- 
thing for this book if you could no 
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Mail the Free Coupon 
Today Don’t wait another minute. 


Put your name on the coupon and 
mail it to us at once. e will 
send you 
Camp G 


our new 1913 Catalog and 
H.Channon Company 
Dept. 332X, 
Market and Ran 













COUPON 





Dept. 332X 
Randolph and Market Sts. Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen ;—Please send to me, postpaid, 
your Free Catalog and Camp Guide. Alse 
your rock-bottom offer on camping supplies. 
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It’s the seventh inning, fellows—the lucky 
seventh! ” 

The break of the game jad come, and it 
was Laurel’s team, and not Wooster’s, that 
took advantage of it. While Tod Keith was 
changing into his baseball togs, and Tweed 
was being squeezed into the suit of the sub- 
stitute fielder, who was half his size, little 
Lenny drew a base on balls from the hew! 
dered opposing pitcher, Pierce followed with 
a safe hit, and Stranahan smashed the ba!l 
humming on a line for a double that drove 
in two runs. 

In the last half of the seventh, before Tod 
could warm the numbness from his arm, 
Wooster managed to get one runner aroun] 
the bases. The boy struck out the next two, 
however, and the last popped feebly to Pierce. 


In between another had walked; but he died | 


at second when Tweedy cannonaded the ball 
to Lenny on an attempted steal. There was 
nothing in the world the matter with Tweedy’s 
good right arm. 

The eighth was scoreless. Wooster’s three 
leading batters, known jocularly as “ Murder- 
er’s Row,” owing to their ability to kill a 
pitcher’s hopes, fanned with orderly precision 
before the speed and curves that Tod fed 


them. 
Nor did they fare better in the ninth. With 


Keith in the box, fresh, confident, master of 


himself and of the batters who faced him, 
Wooster was absolutely helpless. The game 
ended with the score of 3—z2 in Laurel’s 
favor. 

Afterward, of course, they all demanded an 
explanation of Tod’s presence in the nick of 
time. Keith pointed to Tweedy. “He did 
it,” he said simply. “He came to Balton 
Junction and hunted up the constable. It 
seems there were two deputies stationed on 
the road entering the village. When an auto- 
mobile passed, the first signaled. The second, 
a half mile farther on, pressed the stem of 
his stop-watch. Then, if the machine swept 
by him at a speed of more than twelve miles 
an hour, as shown by his watch, this man 
waved a handkerchief, and the constable 
made the arrest. Well, Tweedy here cross- 
examined this second man. He had seen and 
recalled us, and he had waved his handker- 
chief. But we were well within the speed 
limit, as he confessed readily. He had waved 
his handkerchief, he told Twee, because a bee 
had stung him on the neck just as we came 
along. It was a signal, not for the constable 
to stop us, but for the bee to stop stinging. 
And—well, I think that explains the whole 
misunderstanding.” 

There was an old-fashioned bus to take 
them back to their hotel, where they were to 
dress and dine before boarding a train for 
Laurel. As Tweedy jumped nimbly up the 
steps of the vehicle, Captain Pierce followed 
at his heels and sat down beside him. 

“T suppose,” he said, in a low voice, “ that 
you recognize, without my telling you, how 
much you served Laurel to-day, Tweedy. You 
brought us a pitcher when we needed him 
most; and, greater than that, you came your- 
self. Can we count on you to help us out 
in the other games?” 

“ Of course,’ said Twee, quite as if it were 
a foregone conclusion. 

“Even as a_ second-string catcher?” 
queried Pierce. “ Even as a substitute?” 

“Bat boy if you like, Pierce. I lost my 
temper the day you talked to me. Lorrey 
is a real pinch pitcher, of course, and 
Doone ‘ 

“TI know,” interrupted the captain. “I 
was hasty myself. I meant to apologize for 
my own harshness and curt dismissal of you. 
I meant to do it when you reported for prac- 
tise the next day. But you never came.” 

“No,” admitted Tweedy, “I didn’t come. 
But I wanted to, Pierce. You weren’t too 
harsh, either. I said things about two of our 





best players that I knew weren’t fair, and 
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NEW OFFICIAL EQUIPMENT 


Se 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Issued with the approval of the 
Committee on Scout Supplies 








WEB BELT 

Scouts will be delighted with this improvement over the old 
belt. Made of best quality olive drab webbing. Has snap-hooks 
for attaching equipment, and patent adjustable buckle, gun metal 
finish, stamped with the official seal. Best of all, the price is the 
same as the discontinued leather belt—4o cents. 


HAVERSACK 

Hurrah! At last we’ve got something better to carry sup- 
plies on the hike. A large, roomy, double haversack modelled 
after the National Guard outfit. Built of heavy army duck, 
‘leather bound, with wide web straps for slinging between the 
shoulders. Extra straps, also for poncho or blanket roll. Costs 
only a bit more—75 cents. 


| 
| 
‘WOOLEN SHORTS 

For Marine Scouts and others. Olive drab material, army 
|standard; belt loops and pockets. Price $1.75. 


IMPROVED KHAKI SHORTS 

Scouts told us that the old khaki shorts were too loose—too 
much like running pants. So we’ve made them to fit better— 
to have more shape. Same price—50 cents. 


SCOUT UNDERWEAR 
Athletic style garments in olive drab light weight material. 
Shirts—sleeveless—may be worn in camp as a jersey. Price 


25 cents. 
Drawers—finished with strong ribbed cuffs reaching just 


below knee. Price 25 cents. 
Union Suits—similar to the above. 


SCOUT CERTIFICATES 

‘For all classes of Scouts. Carry one in your pocket and show 
your rank. Hand drawn border picturing the things a Scout is in- 
terested in. Printed in three colors. Size 3x 5 inches. Specify 
class when ordering. Each 3 cents. 


Price 50 cents. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


200 Fifth Avenue National Headquarters New York City 
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that to-day’s game has proved absolutely 
weren’t fair. And I wanted to come out with 
the team on Thursday and on Friday, and 
this morning when you left for the train, and 


apologize humbly, and ask for another 
chance. But my pride wouldn’t let me. Then 
the telegram came for Tod. After I had 


called up Wooster on the ’phone and found 
he wasn’t here, I opened it and read it. I 
knew then it was trivial and could wait—but 
I couldn’t! I + 

They were at the hotel by this time. A 
man in a gray business suit rose from a chaii 
on the wide porch. It was Randolph, division 
superintendent of the A. & Q. 

“Well, sir,” he greeted Captain Pierce, 
“did you win?” 

“We did, sir, 
young man. 
Tweedy’s broad shoulder—‘is a _ Laurel 
player you didn’t see on the train. He is one 
of the two regular catchers of our team.” 

And Tweedy, even in his confusion, noticed 
the emphasis upon the word regular. 





thanks to you and to this 


The Hygiene Congress at Buffalo 


Buffalo, N. Y., boy scouts in particular, 
and all Buffalo boys who give any thought 
to hygiene, will have a fine opportunity this 
summer to learn how much interest is taken 
in the subject by students of education the 
world over. The Fourth International Con- 
gress of School Hygiene is to be held in that 
city August 25-30, and that it is to be a big 
affair is guaranteed by the fact that Buffalo 
has taken up a collection of $40,000, for the 
purpose of covering the expense of the Con- 
gress. 

This is the first Congress of its kind ever 
held in America, and all the leading na- 
tions, every state in the Union, every col- 
lege and university of note in this country, 
and various other leading educational, scien- 
tific, medical, and hygienic institutions and 
organizations, as well as various women’s or- 
ganizations, will be represented. Mr. Wood- 
row Wilson, as President of the United 
States, has accepted the honorary office of 
Patron of the Congress. The president of 
the Congress is Mr. Charles W. Eliot, presi- 
dent emeritus of Harvard University. The 
vice-presidents are Dr. William H. Welch, 
the great pathologist of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, formerly president of the American 
Medical Association, and Dr. Henry P. Wal- 
cott, president of the recent International 
Congress on Hygiene and Demography and 
chairman of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Health. 

In addition to the programme of papers 
and discussion covering the entire field of 
school hygiene, there will be scientific exhib- 
its representing the best that is being done in 
school hygiene, and also commercial exhib- 
its of educational value. The Buffalo Citi- 
zens’ Committee has planned for a series of 
social events, including a pageant in the park. 

It is not planned to have any demonstra- 
tions or contests, such as those at the Wash- 
ington Congress of Hygiene and Demography, 
at which the boy scouts of various cities dis- 
tinguished themselves, but the boy scouts of 
Buffalo, than whom there is not a more live 
organization in the country, can be counted 
upon to make themselves useful. 


Scout Congress in Belgium 

Harold D. Parfit, Chief Scout of the Bel- 
gium Boy Scouts, has sent three invitations 
to the Boy Scouts of America, to participate 
in an important International Congress of 
scouts to be held in conjunction with the 
Grand Exposition. This rally opens August 
23, and it will be, therefore, possible for the 
same patrols of scouts to visit all of the Euro- 
pean rallies if they should wish to do so. 


This, sir’—putting his arm on} 
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Keep on the Safe 
Side of Hunger 


When you go camping by taking with 
you the kind of foods that provide 
real nutriment. 


The sharp appetite that comes with outdoor 
living demands muscle making qualities. 


Heinz Baked Beans 


are the ideal campers’ food because they are 
as nourishing as they are delicious. 

The ease with which they may be served is 
another reason why you should always include 
them in your camp supplies. 

Other equally good and convenient outing foods are 


HEINZ SPAGHETTI 
HEINZ PEANUT BUTTER 
HEINZ = ae 


Tomato—Pea—Ce werk, 
HEINZ.’ TOMATO EETCHUP 
HEINS INDIA RELISH, etc. 


Send for a copy of our booklet describing all the 57 
Varieties and you; will understand why they specially 
meet the campers’ needs. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPAS. 


Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 











SCOUT MASTERS 


and SCOUTSII! 


Here’s Just What YOU Want 
For That Camping Trip 





A FULL ag REGULAR WALL-TENT 
7x 7{t. Made of 8 oz. White Duck or 


Khaki Twill. Complete, 4 
ready for use. Roomy 5 
enough for 4 boys - 
SHELTER or “DOG” TENTS 

As used by the U. S. Army when on the 
march. Large enough for two scouts. 
Size, 3 ft. 9 inches high; 5 ft. 3 inches 
long; 3 ft. 3 inches wide; made in two 


parts to button together, jointed poles 
and pins, ready for use. 





White Twill $2.00ea. Khaki Twill $3.00 ea. 


Write for quantity discount on any 
of the above 


Zittlosen Mfg. Co. 


DEPT. C.G.—PARK & DOLMAN 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Banishes 


MOSQUESGES 


= 


y for the 


Purpe M 


Mosquito-F OE 





Mosquito-Foe 


gives Scouts an easy way to 


EARN MONEY 


FOR A UNI F FORM 
or for someth 
Start earning money NOW. “Sel to druggists 
by the dozen. We pay you $3.00 per gross, 
——= OF 25 cents per dozen 
commission. Every 
druggist will order 
from you as the arti- 
cle is right in his line. You can 
om .00 selling 1 dozen, $7.00 
box Ey dozen at 2 cents 
awe verybody will buya 
for piazza use when mnauuitnes 
begin to sting. 
To the Scout selling the largest 
amount before December ist, 
1913, we will give 


$50.00 in Gold 
to the next $25.00 in 
bre , and to the next 

ve — $5.00 in 












One-fourth size 


te enact data ny of tegen f 
identical in character and value with frye 
| be given to each Scout so tied. 
Here is what Camp Supt. Bradlee says: 
| IAPSTICK CO., Ine., CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
uito-Foe was used at the Blue 
_= Camp for Boy Scouts of Massachusetts last year 
th perfect satiefaction. 


will 


sa m. Our experience 
| bein & its use to anon an ——e vin 
cerely, 
CuarLes W. BRADLEE, Jr. 


| Boston, Feb. 3, 1913. 

x Send name and tr number for further 
information at once. Camp Superintendents 
write for information and prices. 


| SAPSTICK CO., inc., 141 Hampshire St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Camp Supt. 
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Every Boy Scout 


And every other boy who takes an interest in Camp- 
ing, Woodlore, Natural History, and kindred sub- 
jects should own a copy of the official Hand- 
book and Manual of the Boy Scouts of America--- 
the most wonderful work of its kind ever published. 


Contains over 400 pages and nine 
thick chapters of useful information on 
a thousand subjects of vital interest to 
every out-door boy. 


Profusely illustrated by Ernest 
Thompson Seton, Daniel Carter Beard 
and others, with articles and special 
data by a score of eminent authorities 
covering the entire field of Scoutcraft, 
Nature Study, Field Sports, Athletics 
and Chivalry. 


A veritable pocket encyclopedia of 
the open. A book for the Canoeist, 
the Fisherman, the Naturalist, the Na- 
ture Lover---for every wide-awake boy 
in America. 


BOYS’ LIFE, as the official Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine, is now enabled to 
place a copy of this work in the hands 
of every single member of its reading 
staff. 


Here are the terms of our special 
offer, which holds good until recalled: 


(A) If you are not already a regular 
paid-up subscriber, send us the yearly 
subscription price ($1.00 to non-mem- 
bers) and we will enter your name to 
receive BOYS’ LIFE for one full year 
and mail you a copy of the Handbook 
absolutely free. See coupon. 

(B) If already a subscriber, send us 
an order for a year’s subscription from 
some friend (or friends) and we will 
send you a copy of the Handbook free 
and extend your own subscription one 
full year. 

As a special inducement, to get your 
friends interested in BOYS’ LIFE, we 
will also agree to send copies of the 
Handbook to each of them, provided 
they order through you on the special 
value coupon below. 

This offer applies to all readers of 
this magazine, whether or not Boy 
Scouts. If you are a Scout, the special 
members’ prices will apply. 

Not good in combination with 
any other offers. 


If you expect to go camping or hiking this Spring 
and Summer you will be sure to want a copy of this 
book. You can secure one very easily by taking ad- 


vantage of this offer immediately. 


Return this coupon: 





BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Gentlemen : 


I am enclosing herewith $.:.... 


as payment for 


subscription to 


BOYS’ LIFE according to the terms of your special offer (A or B?....). Please 
enter same and send the manual to the name (or names) and addresses supplied 
on the sheet of paper which I am inclosing in this envelope. 

Sincerely yours, 


NOTE—Onlly dollar tills shed Name... 2... 2.2.02 002 cece ccccnceces oe 
be sent at our risk. Stamps ac- 
cepted at full face value. Write Complete Address................44. a 


names and addresses plainly and 
in full. 
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Merit Badge Tests 


(Continued from page 18) 

no county can have more than one-third of 
all the senators nor that two adjoining coun- 
ties can have more than one-half the senators. 
The Assembly consists of 150 members elect- 
ed biennially from single districts, apportioned 
to the population. The members of both 
houses are paid $1,500 a year and 10 cents 
| mileage. 

7. Know whether the judges of the princi- 
pal courts in his state are appointed or elected 
and the length of their terms. 


In preparing to pass the examination for 
| this requirement a scout will need to seek for 
|information in regard to his own state Ju- 
diciary, the methods of election or appoint- 
ment, terms of office, etc., because the num- 
|ber of state Courts and terms of office and 
| qualifications of judges vary so much through- 
|out the country. Nearly every state has a 
State Supreme Court and one or more Dis- 
trict Courts. 

Let us take New York and New Jersey as 
examples. The New York scout will need 
to know that the principal courts of his state 
are the Supreme Court, the Court of Ap- 
| peals and the Court of Claims. The Supreme 
| Court is composed of 97 justices, the Court 
of Appeals of a Chief Justice and six asso- 
ciates, and the Court of Claims the same. 
The highest court is not the Supreme Court, 
as in most states, but the Court of Appeals. 
The 97 justices of the Supreme Court are 
elected for fourteen years from the nine dis- 
tricts into which the state is divided, the 
| jurisdiction of each extending over the entire 
state. The justices of the Courts of Appeals 
|and of Claims are elected from the state at 
large for a term of fourteen years. The scout 
| of New Jersey would need to know that the 
principal courts are the Supreme Court, which 
makes a circuit of the state and is composed 
|of a Chief Justice and eight associates, a 
| Prerogative Court presided over by the Chan- 
cellor, and the Court of Errors and Appeals. 
The Senate also acts as a court in impeach- 
ment cases. The Chancellor, Chief Justices 
}and all judges of the Supreme and Inferior 
| or District Courts are appointed by the Gov- 
| ernor. 

The Circuit Courts of the different states 
were originally termed so because of the pre- 
siding judge traveling around from one 
| county in the district to another until the 
circuit of the district was completed. In 
nearly all the states cases appealed from the 
lower courts are tried by jury in the Circuit 
| Courts. There is also a County Court for 
each county, besides a Probate, Chancellory 
and other courts for special classes of cases. 


8. Know how the principal officers in his 
town or city are elected and for what terms. 


The original local government for cities and 
towns in America was copied from the Eng- 
lish system, but in the development since the 
Revolutionary War there has been a great 
diversity of the different civic systems. The 
old system, which is still to a large extent a 
majority type, is known as the Council Sys- 
tem, which carries on the civic business of 
the people by a certain number of men elected 
to represent them. There is also a Board 
System, which performs the business of the 
city through the actions of boards appointed 
| by the Mayor. Then, again, there is the late 
civic development, the so-called Commission 
System, in which all power is placed in the 
hands of five or six men who are known as 
| commissioners, with the Mayor serving as 
president of this commission. These three 
| main types of city government are found in 
| different states and these, together with the 
| mixed system which grow out of them, de- 
| velop great diversity in the numbers, titles, 
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terms of office, of the different city 
officers. 

In preparation for this requirement a scout 
can easily obtain all the information he re- 
quires by applying directly to the Mayor or 
some other civic officer of his city. The 
same may be said for town and township 
government. 

The majority of cities have for their chief 
officers a Mayor, who is elected by popular 
vote for a term of from one to five years, the 
salary varying from a small sum to that paid 
by New York City—$1i5,000; and usually a 
Civic Council, the members of which are 
elected by popular vote and serve from one 
to two years. A Council corresponds to the 
legislative department of the national gov- 
ernment, although in the majority of cases 
their power of legislation has been very much 
restricted. In a good many cities which have 
a Board System of administrative govern- 
ment, there are, as in New York City, a 
number of different officers serving as de- 
partment heads of boards. For instance, 
there are Departments of Police, Health, 
Fire, Parks, Buildings, Docks and Ferries, 
Education, Charity, Finance, Public Works, 
etc. The larger city, of course, in its more 
complex administrative system, makes neces- 
sary a larger number of departments and 
officers. These department heads in some 
cases are appointed by the mayor, sometimes 
elected, and sometimes appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of the state. 

The different states also es in town and 
township administrations. The New England 
states have mostly developed the town system, 
but in the southern and some of the western 
states there is no real town government. 
Town officers usually consist of a Mayor or 
Supervisor, a number of Selectmen, Town 
Clerk, Treasurer, Assessor, Overseer of the 
Poor, and a Constable. For instance, in New 


etc., 


Jersey the local town governments are ad- | 
ministrated through a Mayor and a Council, | 
a Clerk, Collector, Assessor, and Treasurer | 


chosen by popular vote. The township gov- 
ernment is vested in annual meetings at which 
administrative officers are elected. 


the Supervisor, who represents the town at 
the meeting of County Supervisors. These 
two officers are usually elected and serve for 
different terms of years, varying, of course, 
according to the county. 


9. Know the duties of the various city de- 
partments, such as fire, police, board of 
health, etc. 


Perhaps the most important of the city 
departments is that of the Treasury or Fi- 
mance. In every city government there is a 
Treasurer or Comptroller of Finance, and 
usually there are other financial officers con- 
nected with the department. The function of 
this branch of civic administration is to col- 
lect the city’s income from taxes and other 
sources, and to pay all bills contracted by the 
various departments. 

The Health Department is usually managed 
by a board or commission, and has charge 


of the general supervision of city sanitation. | 


The Commissioner of Health appoints in- 
spectors whose duties are to see that drains, 
sinks and cellars are in proper condition and 
that fruit and meats in public markets are 
clean and wholesome. Usually city physicians 
are appointed to care for the sick among the 
poor, under the direction of this department. 

The Fire Department is usually a well or- 
ganized department under the direction of a 
Fire Chief. The duties of this department 
are to supervise conditions in crowded build- 


ings, factories, etc., and to see that the fire | 
regulations of the city are complied with, and | 


to respond to all alarms in case of fires. 


The Police Department of the city patrols | 


the streets to protect life and property and to 


In New | 
York the chief executive officer of a town is | 
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MAKE YOUR TIRES 
GIVE DOUBLE SERVICE 


Make them wear for months after you 
would ordinarily have to buy new ones. 
Treat your tires with 


NEVERLEAK 


’ Tire Fluid 


Inject a 25c. tube into 
each tire. It preserves 
both the fabric and the 
rubber; prevents those 
aggravating flat tires 
from thread leaks and 
4, defective patches; heals 
ordinary punctures 
, automatically and in- 
stantly; saves Tires, 
Worry and Money. 
Don’t put it off. Inject 
Neverleak Tire 
Fluid into your 
tires. today. 
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Buffalo Specialty Co. 
405 Ellicott St. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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MY BOOK IS FREE 


My new Book will interest every lover of the 
Big Outdoors. Itcontains not only accurate 
description and low prices of Camp Outfits, 
Firearms, impel mer ks and ORC epee 


but _ pages are devoted 
How, ‘When ond Where 
To Camp, Fishand Hunt 
It tells of actual experiences when camping, 
= advice as to pitching tent, paddling a 
oosing a rifle or shot gun, how to 
nen rn bait or fly-castin ng» what to takecamping, 
selecting clothing and provisions, how to use 
a compass, preparing game and fish for mount- 
ing and other “‘kinks’’ 


Sportsmen’s Handbook and Catalog 
¢ Send me yournameand address in exchange for this profusely 
illustrated book of 472 pages. If you mention No. 557 I will give 
“Boys’ a. credit for your inquiry. 
Rob’ 


nson, President 
NEW YOR K SPORTING eons co. 
15 and 17 Warren Street, Near Broadway, New Y: 























A Few Words With Boy Scouts 
On Earning Money 


Don’t ask Father for a Dime or Quarter. Find the 
means of earning your own money. 


Baker’s Instantaneous Silver Polish 


Baker’s Kanvas-Wite 


@or cleaning white shoes of any material) 


have won first place in the esteem of discriminating 
people, 
They are each priced at Twenty-five Cents a Jar. 
We will send to any Boy Scout upon request, a dozen 
liberal samples of Silver Polish, together with explan- 
atory booklets. With these, you will easily take orders 
for twelve jars. Each trial of a sample will make a 
customer. After you have these orders, send us $2.00, 
and we will forward express prepaid, one dozen jars, 
for which you can colleet $3.00. With every shipment, 
we will send you an equal number of new samples, with 
which you can take further orders. After that we will 
make it as easy for you to sell Kanvas-Wite. It pays 
the same profits on every sale. 


PRITCHARD & CLARK, Inc., Distributers, 
Astor Court Building, 
18-20 West 34th Street, New York City 


Note: Do not send for samples unless you intend 
distributing them to the best of advantage, both to you 
and ourselves 
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MEAD CYCLE 


EARN. 





BIG “SALARY 


Reg AN AUTO EXPERT 





If we prove to your satisfaction tio aad 
a CHAUFFEUR, REPAIRMAN or AUTO SA 


MAN, and guarantee you OPPORT TUNITY, et 
START in the BUSINESS, will you invest $5 in 
complete Auto Courseand alittle more asyou earn i? 
Great demand right now for trained auto men. 
Over 350,000 automobiles being built this year need 
mentorunthem. Let us — you names and ad- 
dresses of men we started ante See emg ——— 
last 4 years, now drawing bigger salari 
» hack 


FREE MODELS FURNISHED $5 


Our system of individual instruction by mail with 
Charts, Diagrams and Models will make 
you an Auto Expert in 12 weeks. Diplomas issued. 
COURSE ON AUTO SALESMANSHIP FREE 
Our 38 page book explains the whole proposition. 
Nocharge. Write for it to-day. 





lA 


PRACTICAL AUTO SCHOOL 
66@Q Beaver St., New York 





Send 25cts for complete plans, large working drawing, plain instruc- 
tions and list of parts, showing how any boy can buil is wonderful 
shaft drive, four speed and reverse, 1913 model Motor-Bob which will 


cal ou anywhere you want to go. 
T IDEA SHOP Buffalo, N. Y. 


New Stories by an Old Favorite 


TAD SHELDON, BOY SCOUT 


Stories of His Patrol 
By JOHN FLEMING WILSON 12 mo. Illustrated, $1.00 net 
Ten stories of Tad Sheldon, and the daring lads of his pstrol, 
which include that old favorite of the Boy Scouts, “Tad Sheldon: 
Second Class Scout.”” Here you meet boys who are Scouts indeed, 
and these tales with their spirit and daring ture stir the 
heart like a trumpet. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT fe tnt og rs 

| Published by authority of National Headquarters. A 

| of Boy Scout Postcards, one for each law, handsomely 
trated in four colors, 15c. ans set. Larger 8 size, 7x11 inches 

| for wall decoration, 5c. each. Send order with cash 

stamps to BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Ft Pitts 

















ue, New York City. 
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WINCHESTER 


22 Cahher 








Repeaters 






Three Models to Select From 


“Tere are three different Winchester .22 
Caliber Repeating Rifles, either one of 
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see that the civic laws of the city are re- 
spected by the people. This department is 
usually under the direction of a Chief of Po- 
lice or the Mayor. In some cities both the 
Fire and the Police Departments are under 
the supervision of a Board of Safety. 

The Street Department has charge of the 
city streets, and the Building Department is 
entrusted with the care of the proper regula- 
tions of building ordinances. These two de- 
partments are sometimes managed together 
under a Board of Public Works. 

The Department of Education is handled 
by a Board of School Commissioners, whose 
duties are to see that proper educational op- 
portunities are afforded every girl and boy 
within the city boundaries. 


- 10. Draw a map of the town or city in 
which he lives, giving location of the princi- 
pal public buildings and points of special in- 
terest. 


The first-class scout, of course, is familiar 
with map making. It will be of the greatest 
service and help to him and make him useful 
to others for him to be familiar with the town 
or city in which he lives. It is important 
that he should locate on such a map its prin- 
cipal buildings and points of interest, and 
thereby familiarize himself with these so that 





which gives first class satisfaction for target shoot- 
ing or hunting small game. They are the Model 
1903 .22 Automatic; the Model 1890 and the Model 
1906. ‘The first, as its name implies, is reloaded by 
recoil. After its 10-shot magazine is filled and the 
rifle once loaded, the only effort required to shoot it is to 
aim and pull the trigger. It’s the peer of all .22s. The 
Models 1890 and 1906 resemble one another very 
closely, but differ in length and weight. Both are 
handsome, well-made, fine-shooting smooth-working 
guns. These rifles are Take-Downs, come apart easily 
and quickly and can be packed in a small compass. 
WINCHESTER CARTRIDGES. Whichever one of these 
rifles you select, use Winchester make of cartridges in it. 
They develop the possibilities of Winchester and other 
makes of rifles and revolvers to the fullest degree. Ask for 
and insist upon getting the kind with the big W on the box. 


Leading Dealers Everywhere Sell Them 


OE 


ON EVERY HIKE TAKE 
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INSTANT € 


Absolutely pure coffee refined 
like sugar—use it as you do sugar— 
¥% to % teaspoonful in a cup—pour 
on boiling water—sugar and cream 
to taste—the flavor is always perfect 
—you control the strength. 


30c wis 90c 


Every advettisement is carefully investigated before insertion in BOYS’ 
LIFE. Readers can help us maintain this valuable service by always men- 
tioning BOYS’ LIFE when answering advertisements. 










Made in 
the Cup at the Table 




















THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


he may be able incidentally to direct others 


| in case of need or inquiry. 


11. Give satisfactory evidence that he is 
familiar with the provisions and history of 
the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


Copies of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States are 
circulated freely and are within the reach of 
every scout. They should be given a promi- 
nent place on the walls of all scout club 
rooms. Every scout should become familiar 
with the terms of his Constitutional rights 
and privileges. 





Chicago Scouts Plan Big Camp 


As mentioned in Boys’ Lire last month, 


|the Chicago branch of the Boy Scouts of 
| America has bought a big tract of.land north 


of Crystal lake, near Whitehall, Ill. About 
$6,000 has been appropriated for the con- 
struction of a building to accommodate 120 
boys. The structure will be 70 feet wide, 
86 feet long, and two stories in height. The 
dining hall, running down one side of the 
building, will be 38 by 86 feet. A porch on 
the south side, facing Crystal lake, will ex- 
tend the entire length of the building. Water 
will be pumped to the building by means of 
a small plant to be operated by the boys who 
are to spend their summer vacations here. 


“A Life Rather than a Living” 


The Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America held its seventh annual 
meeting in Richmond, Va., May 6 to to. 
Delegates from all over America were pres- 
ent, and public interest in the use of leisure 
time is receiving a new impetus as the re- 
sult of the deliberations of the congress. 
Naturally, all boys look forward to new de- 
velopments tending to provide them more 
and better recreation. Our readers may be 
interested to learn what has been accom- 
plished by this great movement. 

According to a report from the associa- 
tion, in the last year 285 cities maintained 
2,094 playgrounds and recreation centers, em- 
ploying 5,320 recreation workers and 1,353 
caretakers. Sixty-three cities employed 655 
workers the year round. An increase’ of 22 
per cent. in the number of workers, and a 
total expenditure of $4,020,121.79 was re- 
ported. 



















REMINGTON 


What They Say About 
the Remington-UMC .22 


You are going to buy a .22 cal. rifle—repeater | or single shot. The advice of three 
out of every four crack rifle shots would be “‘By all means, buy a Remington.’’ 
















They will tell you to be sure to get a Remington, same people who make the Remington-UMC .22 Repeaters, 










sag they know that there is a tendency in some some models of which sell as high as’$75.00. 

quarters to look upon the .22 single shot as ‘‘only a boy’s rifle’” , a eres : ‘ 
—and to cheapen these models so they can be sold at a price. ee ace ae ee ng 
~_— are that every man who figures in the Who’s Who and ammunition. 

of rifle shooting had sound training in the sport with a .22 

calibre, and most of them with a dependable single shot. He carries these riflee—and the Remington-UMC .22 metallics 


= ought to have—shorts, long'and long rifle—black, smoke- 


You want the Remington at $3.00 and upward—made by the ss or Lesmok (semi-smokeless) powders. 












Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway New York City 


SUNYMER IS COMING! 


‘School will be over You’ll be out of doors 
SEE THESE AIDS TO GOOD SPORT 


BOY SCOUT FIELD GLASSES 


At special prices to our Scouts 


All sorts of new pleasures appear by their use. 
Signals read at a distance; birds and animals studied 
without alarm; the stars and planets brought nearer. 

Our Field Glasses afford clear definition and large, 
well-lighted field of view. Cut shows No. 5410, com- 
plete with carrying case and shoulder strap. Price,$5.00 


Others $3.25 to $7.00. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


BOY SCOUT COMPASSES 


Of special interest to Patrol Leaders and Scoutmasters who may be 
responsible for their comrades safe guidance 











No. 1779. Is an oxidized open-face compass; watch form; with a metal dial; 
a plain, practical, handy little compass of good quality . ’ Each 40 Cents 


No. 18368. A larger instrument with a brass case, silvered metal dial, jeweled 
needle and a stop to hold the needle when not in use. Provided with the “path 
finder ’’ device by which the direction of the march can be er < _ com- 
manding officer and kept throughout the journey. ch $1.25 


Order direct of 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


No. 1779 200 Fifth Avenue National Headquarters New York City No. 18368 





























DECORATE YOUR ROOM 


Have a Real Boy Scout Room 


Get a set of 11 beautiful Boy Scout pictures, 12 inches high, in full natural colors, depicting Scout 
Life and Activities in camp, on hikes and at home; the proper use of Scout equipment; how to Set 
Up Fires, Signaling, First Aid, Cooking, Stalking, Loyalty, Helpfulness, Cheerfulness, etc. 


Become a Better Scout These pictures are absolutely correct in every detail, having all been passed 
upon by the National Scout Headquarters. They will suggest to you many 
ways to develop the true Scout Spirit, and will be a delight to you every time you enter your room. 





How to Use the Pictures These pictures are beautifully lithographed in brilliant natural colors 
on a fine grade of paper, 4x 12 inches, and are intended to be cut out 
and pasted upon a border of plain tinted paper running around your room; or they may be mounted 
upon heavy cardboard 
which has been covered 
with a_ tinted plain 
paper. There are many 
good ways to use them, 
which you will readily 
be able to decide for 
yourself when you see 
these attractive pictures. 
Each set accompanied 
by a set of recipes for 
cooking on hikes and at 
camp. 


NEW WAY TO GET 
THE PICTURES 


Send 5c in stamps and one 
label from 







































or Io labels and no stamps. 
Write Name and Address plainly and 


send to 
BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
New York City 





Borden’s Evaporated Milk 
meets every milk require- 
ment of the table, and for 
cooking it is both economical 
and convenient and gives a 
most delicious flavor to all 
dishes in which it is used. 



































